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|Unemployment Compensation in Labor Disputes 

In the last fifteen years it is estimated that more than one 
|million persons each year have been denied unemployment 
insurance even though they had accumulated sufficient wage 
_eredits for eligibility. One of the most common bases for dis- 
qualification has been the claimant’s participation in a labor 
| dispute or strike. 

All states have laws denying unemployment compensation 

to strikers. At the same time all but nine states have what 
| might be termed “escape clauses” that permit strikers to 
| collect UC benefits under certain conditions. 
What are these conditions? Unfortunately there can be no 
| pat answer to this question. The states do not follow uniform 
| practices in granting or denying unemployment benefits dur- 
ing labor disputes. 

In view of the complexity of this issue and its vital im- 
| portance to both union and management personnel engaged 
in collective bargaining, THe Conrerence Boarp asked 
Willard A. Lewis, a faculty member at New York University, 
| to prepare the article that begins on the next page. The 
| article presents a technical examination of the labor dispute 
| disqualification provisions of fifty states and the District of 
| Columbia, together with a consideration of the various ex- 
| emptions and “escape clauses.” 


| 


| College Recruitment in 1961 

Some time ago, a prominent wit wrote an anecdote about 
a college recruiter who mét a student crossing the M.LT. 
campus and promptly offered him a $45,000-a-year job, a 
| wife of flawless features, a three-story house made of bullion, 
| a lifetime supply of cigarettes and $10,000 in small, un- 
marked bills which, he assured the student, placed him “under 
no obligation whatsoever.” The young man turned out to be 
a poetry major from Harvard who had wandered over to 
M.LT. on a bird walk. 

The college recruit is not in quite as favorable a position 
as this parody suggests. Nevertheless, for the best graduates, 
starting salaries will continue to rise in 1961, breaking the 
1960 ceiling by from 2% to 3%. However, the nonengineer- 
ing graduate may find himself in difficulty. Companies will 
be looking for 6% more engineers but for 3.2% fewer liberal 
arts graduates than in 1960. 

- These are some of the findings of the fifteenth annual 
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Endicott survey of college recruitment. Also included in this 
year’s survey is an analysis of five major problem areas of 
college recruitment, as seen by the cooperating companies. 
For a summary of Dr. Endicott’s finding see the story on 
page 7. 


A Small Company’s Unique Hiring Practice 

While many companies realize that it’s good business to 
hire the handicapped, there is still a certain amount of job 
discrimination against people with physical disabilities. At 
Ace Electronics, however, it is the able bodied who are apt 
to be discriminated against. The president of this Massachu- 
setts firm frankly states that if two applicants—one able 
bodied and one handicapped—come into the plant at the 
same time, he usually prefers the latter. 

Seventy-five per cent of the firm’s personnel, including 
many of its managers, are handicapped. Yet the company is 
not a “sheltered workshop.” It is a flourishing profit-making 
business that operates without subsidies of any kind. More- 
over, the company has never had a compensation claim 
filed by a handicapped employee. For the story of how this 
company got started and how it operates, see the article on 
page 12. 


Rest of the Record 

Recently, on the third anniversary of its expulsion from 
the AFL-CIO, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
reviewed the reasons for its ouster and the possibilities for 
reaffiliation. For a report on what the giant union said, see 
Labor Press Highlights on page 20. 

Among the subjects discussed in this month’s Briefs on 
Personnel Practices (page 18) are leaves of absence for 
public service, suggestion systems in Great Britain, and 
time-off-to-visit-the-sick provisions. 

A well-known manufacturer in the Middle West has com- 
piled a record of its experience with college graduate trainees 
from 1935 to 1959. The company believes that an exchange 
of information of this type with other firms could prove 
useful in reevaluating training programs. For details, see 
“Exchange of Turnover Information Proposed” on page 17. 

On page 15 the reader will find a handy calendar of labor 
contract expirations for 1961. The Management Record 
index for 1960 appears on page 38. 
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Unemployment Compensation 


in Labor Disputes 


by Willard A. Lewis 


Tue RIGHT of states to deny unemployment com- 
pensation to employees made idle by labor disputes 
obviously can exert a powerful influence on bargain- 
ing strategies. Its impact registers on both sides. 

To the union bargainer, denial of weekly compensa- 
tion to striking employees could spell the difference— 
especially if strike benefit funds are low—between the 
union’s “staying ability” for a long strike, or its early 
capitulation. To the company bargainer, on the other 
hand, knowledge that UC will be denied to striking 
workers could inspire a greater resistance to union 
demands. 

In New York, for example, the first eight weeks 
(including a one-week waiting period) of unemploy- 
ment due to a labor dispute are noncompensable. 
Strikers in the dispute are disqualified for UC until 
the eight-week period (or the labor dispute) ends. So 
are nonstrikers—those employees of the company who 
are not on strike but who find themselves out of work 
because of the plant shutdown caused by the strike. 
How this can affect bargaining strategy was summed 
up by one union official in these words: “If it lasts 
eight weeks, then I know I have a strike going.” 

Here, in terms of dollars, is what becoming eligible 
for state unemployment compensation can mean to a 
worker idled by a labor dispute. All states pay a maxi- 
mum UC benefit that ranges from $25 to $55 per week, 
exclusive of dependents’ allowances; in seventeen of 


About the Author 


Because of the legal and specialized nature of the 
subject, Mr. Lewis was engaged to do the technical 
research. He wrote this article, based on his research, 
with the editorial assistance of J. Roger O'Meara of 
Tue Conrerence Boarp Staff. 

Mr. Lewis, an attorney and counselor at law, is a 
faculty member at New York University. He is author 
of a doctoral dissertation on “The Extent of Judicial 
Enlargement of Labor Dispute Disqualification Con- 
cepts in State Unemployment Compensation Laws.” 


the states, this benefit can bring the idled worker at 


least $40 a week. The maximum period for which all 
the states pay these weekly UC benefits ranges from 


twenty to thirty-nine weeks per year; in forty-two of 


the states, these benefits can be paid to the idled 
worker for at least twenty-six weeks! of the year. In 


all but five jurisdictions, a waiting period is required | 


before any weekly benefits are paid. 
Whether or not a state pays UC benefits during a 


labor dispute carries a further financial concern for 
the company. The payment of UC to workers idled by 


a strike could increase the cost of the company’s con- 
tributions to state unemployment compensation funds. 
Or, at least, it could prevent the company from earn- 
ing a reduction in the rate at which it makes contri- 
butions to such funds on the basis of payroll taxes and 
labor turnover. y 

These considerations illustrate how both union and 
company bargainers can benefit by having the ability 
to predict with reasonable accuracy when, and to 
what extent, the state unemployment compensation 
agency will pay or deny weekly benefits to the em- 
ployees who are deprived of work by any labor 
dispute. In order to reach sound conclusions on the 
benefit status of employees on strike or laid off because 
of a strike in a particular jurisdiction, bargainers need 
accurate information on: 


e The requirements of the controlling unemploy- 
ment compensation statute and its rules and 
regulations. 

e The rulings made by the reviewing and admin- 
istrative agencies charged with applying and in- 
terpreting the particular statute. 

e The developing case law handed down by state 
courts as part of judicial review. 


GENERAL LAW PROVISIONS 


The payment of UC is strictly a matter of state law. 
The federal law has no significant application.2 Even 


’ *Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Un- 
employment Insurance Service, Washington 25, D.C., July 15, 
1960. 
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the District of Columbia is governed by its own juris- 
dictional law. All of the fifty states and the District of 


? However, the Federal Social Security Law [29 U.S.C.A. Sec 1603 
(a) (5) Supp 1945] does require that every state unemployment 
compensation law provide that benefits shall not be denied to any 
claimant who refuses to accept work for the following conditions: 

“(A) If the position offered is vacant due directly to a strike, 
lockout or other dispute; 

““(B) If the wages, hours or other conditions of work offered are 
substantially less favorable to the individual than those 
prevailing for similar work in the locality; 

“(C) If, as a condition of being employed, the individual would 
be required to join a company union or to resign from or 
refrain from joining any bona fide labor organization.” 

Decisions of the Veterans Administration under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 have a collateral value in UC proceed- 
ings. 


Columbia expressly deny unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to employees who: 


Leave their work voluntarily 

Are discharged for misconduct 

Refuse suitable employment 

Are unemployed due to a labor dispute. 


pe 


However, the provisions that bar UC to employees 
who are out of work because of a labor dispute are not 
the same in all jurisdictions. 

The table on page 5 sets out the major disqualifica- 
tion provisions in the unemployment compensation 
laws of the fifty states and the District of Columbia. 


The Question this Article Answers 


Can employees qualify for unemployment compen- 
sation benefits when they are deprived of work by a 
labor dispute? 

The answer to this question can have a decisive 
impact on bargaining strategies. If the answer is yes, 
union bargainers are given a considerable advantage. 
They can press their demands with the fortifying 
assurance that, in the event of a strike, the idled 
workers may get UC payments ranging from $265 to 
$55 a week for a period ranging from a maximum of 
twenty to thirty-nine weeks a year. If the answer is 
no, however, then management bargainers have the 
advantage. They know that the disqualification of 
strike-idled workers for UC payments not only 
weakens the union’s position but also prevents a 
rise in the cost of company contributions to state 
unemployment compensation funds. 


Actually, the answer can be either yes or no; it 
depends on the facts surrounding the labor dispute 
and on the place where the labor dispute occurs. The 
payment of UC benefits is governed by state law. 
And though all fifty states and the District of Colum- 
bia have local laws that can make employees idled by 
a labor dispute ineligible for UC benefits, about four- 
fifths of the jurisdictions also have what might be 
called “escape clauses.” These, in effect, permit em- 
ployees in struck plants to collect UC benefits under 
certain circumstances. For example: 


e In forty-two of the fifty-one jurisdictions, 
strike-idled employees qualify for UC if they can 
prove they are not “involved” in the strike. 


e In fifteen states, strikers qualify for UC if 
state authorities find the employer guilty of a lock- 
out, a contract violation, or a violation of state 
or federal law. 
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e Jn New York and Rhode Island, strikers qual- 
ify for UC after they have been on strike for a 
specified period of time—seven weeks in New York 
and six weeks in Rhode Island. 


Each jurisdiction decides for itself whether or not 
strike-idled employees become eligible for UC under 
these escape clauses. This leads to inconsistencies. 
For instance, take the matter of noninvolvement in 
a strike. In most states, nonstrikers laid off in a labor 
dispute cannot claim they are not “involved” in the 
dispute if they stand to receive wage increases when 
the dispute is settled. Yet a finding in New Jersey 
sustains the noninvolvement claims of laid-off workers 
who do not participate in or finance a labor dispute, 
even when they actually benefit by the dispute. 

Or, again, consider the divergent effect a lockout 
can have on the granting of UC benefits. When a 
union local called a strike at the California terminals 
of a trucking association, the association locked out 
all its employees in all the states in which it operates. 
The employees in California, where lockouts are not 
considered labor disputes, were granted UC benefits. 
But in Nevada, which has no lockout exclusion, asso- 
ciation employees were denied UC benefits even 
though they were members of a local that had not 
gone on strike. 

These state-to-state inconsistencies point up how 
difficult it can be for union and management bargainers 
to answer yes or no to the question of whether employ- 
ees will qualify for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits if they are deprived of work by a labor dispute. A 
correct answer calls for a knowledge of the current law 
in each jurisdiction and of the interpretations given that 
law by the courts and local administrative agencies. 
To help bargainers acquire this knowledge, available 
information on the subject is reported here in detail. 


e Thirty-three of the states withhold weekly un- 
employment compensation from employees on strike— 
or laid off because of a stoppage of work resulting 
from a labor dispute—for as long as the stoppage of 
work lasts. 

e In seventeen of the states and the District of 
Columbia, no reference is made to disqualification be- 
cause of a stoppage of work. In these jurisdictions 
employees are denied UC if there is either a “labor 
dispute” or, as some statutes phrase it, a “labor 
dispute in active progress.” 


“Escape Clauses” 


While all jurisdictions have laws declaring striking 
employees ineligible for UC benefits, all but nine juris- 
dictions also have what might be termed “escape 
clauses.” (The table on page 5 also lists the various 
exemptions and “escapes” in each jurisdiction.) These, 
in effect, allow employees of struck plants, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to collect benefits. Three examples 
of such clauses follow: 


e In forty-two of the fifty-one jurisdictions, strike- 
idled employees can receive UC if they can prove 
they are not “involved” in the strike. 

e In fifteen states, strikers can receive UC if state 
authorities deem the employer guilty of a lockout, a 
contract violation, or a violation of federal or state 
labor law. 

e In New York and Rhode Island, strikers can 
receive UC after they have been on strike a specified 
period of time—seven weeks in New York and six 
weeks in Rhode Island. 


WHAT IS A LABOR DISPUTE? 


What do state laws mean by the term “labor dis- 
pute’? 

A labor dispute is defined as any bona fide con- 
troversy that deals with the terms, tenure or condi- 
tions of employment, or that arises out of the respec- 
tive interests of employers and their employees and 
involves the employer. It is sometimes referred to as a 
“trade dispute” or an “industrial controversy.” 

All jurisdictions, except Minnesota and Alabama, 
have left the definition of “labor dispute, trade dis- 
pute, or other industrial controversy” to the courts. 
At the present time, there is a large body of decisional 
law in existence to help labor relations specialists 
interpret these terms as they are used in the anti- 
injunction and labor relations statutes of the federal 
and state governments. 

As a rule, the courts have given the term “labor 
dispute” its usual meaning. This should make it easier 


4 


for labor and management negotiators, even in states 
where the law uses the term “strike” in place of labor 
dispute,! to predict whether’a particular state employ- 
ment security agency will find that a labor dispute 
does or does not exist. 

Strikes, picketing and lockouts are the recognized 
hallmarks of labor disputes. Problems arise, however, 
where a labor dispute takes place without a sign of 
such economic sanctions. The historic “no contract— 
no work” tactics of the United Mine Workers required 
legal interpretation. Most jurisdictions deemed the 
mine union action a labor dispute and denied unem- 
ployment benefits tothe employees it took off the 
job.? 


Five “Requirements” of a Strike 


In Sandoval v. Industrial Commission,® the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court defined a strike as requiring: 
(1) a suspended employer-employee relationship; (2) 
a demand for some concession from the employer; (3) 
a refusal to work in order to win such demand; (4) an 
intention on the part of the employees to return to 
work when the concession is won; and (5) an intention 
on the part of the employer to resume operations with 
the same employees once the dispute that idled them 
is settled. 


Picketing and Filing Grievances 


A labor dispute may exist where there is neither a 
collective bargaining agreement nor a strike. Picketing 
by employees to reinstate a fellow worker on disci- 
plinary layoff was declared a labor dispute within the 
meaning of the applicable state unemployment com- 
pensation law.* Most states cut off unemployment 
compensation benefits to employees when a company 
is picketed either by its own employees or by pickets 
from the outside. 

However, it has been decided that the mere filing of 
a grievance by the union when the company made 
unilateral wage changes does not, of itself, constitute 
a labor dispute.5 


Layoff During Negotiations 


A labor dispute did not exist where garment 
workers were laid off because of a lack of work during 
a period in which the company and the union were 
negotiating piecework rate adjustments. A New York 
court called this peaceful collective bargaining with 


* Sandoval v. Industrial Commission, 130 P 2d 930. 
? Miners Gen. Group v. Hix, 17 SE 2d 810. 
- Supra note one in this column. 
* Milne Chair Co. v. Hake, 230 SW 2d 393. 
° Bartlett v. Administrator, Unem. Comp. Act 115 A 2d 671. 
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Labor Dispute Disqualification Provisions in Unemployment Compensation Laws 


No Disqualification 
If Dispute Is Due to: 


Individuals Are Not Disqualified 
If Neither They Nor Any of the 


Same Grade or Class Are: 


Employer’s Failure 
to Conform to: 


Contract 
State (3 States) 


Labor Law 
(4 States) 


Participating 
in Dispute 
(42 States) 


Financing 
Dispute 
(31 States) 


Directly 
Interested 
in Dispute 
(41 States) 
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Oklahoma... 


Pennsylvania 
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| Wyoming.... 


District of Columbia......... 
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“Stoppage of Work” 
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(33 States) ® 
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Others (6 States) 
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“Labor Dispute in Active Progress” (12 States)»————— 


x2 


~ 


® Claimant disqualified for UC so 
long as a substantial curtailment 
of employer’s operation due to a 
labor dispute is the cause of un- 
employment. 


b Claimant disqualified for UC so 
long as a labor dispute in active 
progress is the cause of unem- 
ployment. 


¢ Claimant disqualified for UC so 
long as the existence of a labor 
dispute is the cause of unem- 
ployment. 


4 Claimant disqualified for UC for 
fixed period: seven consecutive 
weeks (plus one week waiting 
period), or until termination of 
labor dispute in New York; six 
consecutive weeks (plus a waiting 
period) in Rhode Island. 


Claimant disqualified for UC as 
long as the existence of a labor 
dispute is the cause of unemploy- 
ment plus a reasonable time nec- 
essary for resumption of normal 
production. 


° 


a 


Implied from statutory language. 


rT) 


Applied only to individual, not to 
others of the same grade or class. 


x) 


Disqualification is not applicable 
if claimant obtains employment 
with a subject employer and is 
paid wages of at least $500. How- 
ever, the base-period wages 
earned from the employer. in- 
volved in the labor dispute can- 
not be used to pay benefits during 
such labor dispute. 


~ 


Disqualification is not applicable 
if employees are required to ac- 
cept wages, hours or other condi- 
tions substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in the lo- 
cality or are denied the right of 
collective bargaining. 


x 


So long as claimant’s unemploy- 
ment is due to the labor dispute. 
However, failure or refusal to 
cross picket lines or to accept and 
perform his available and cus- 
tomary work in the establishment 
constitutes participation, and this 
disqualifies him. 


In addition, Puerto Rico, which 
is classified as a Commonwealth 
of the United States, has its own 
unemployment compensationlaw. 
It is a “‘stoppage of work”’ juris- 
diction. However, individuals are 
not disqualified if they do not 
belong to the same class and are 
not participating in or directly 
interested in the dispute. 


o 


Source: Adapted from “Compari- 
son of State Unemployment In- 
surance Laws as of January 1, 
1960,” U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
Unemployment Insurance Serv- 
ice, Table 30, p. 103. 


only an incidental work stoppage, rather than a strike, 
lockout or “other industrial controversy.’? 

Two states, Massachusetts and Minnesota, have 
covered this situation in the labor dispute disqualifica- 
tion clauses of their unemployment compensation 
laws. These laws suspend the disqualification provi- 
sions where “any individual becomes involuntarily 
unemployed” or is dismissed or locked out during the 
period of negotiations, provided a strike has not been 
declared and the negotiations are not deadlocked. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Jurisdictional disputes, more often than not, have 
been held to be labor disputes. In a Pennsylvania 
case, Westinghouse Electric Corp. v. Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Review,’ a dispute between 
rival unions was found to be a labor dispute and the 
employees who were laid off were precluded from 
unemployment benefits. However, in an isolated de- 
cision, benefits were paid in West Virginia when a 
recognition strike by a minority union was considered 
a dispute among employees, not a dispute with the 
employer.’ 


LOCKOUTS 


The lockout, as a form of labor dispute, requires 
special attention. Nine states (Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) have labor 
dispute disqualification provisions that expressly ex- 
clude lockouts from the definition of a labor dispute. 
In three other states (California, Colorado, and 
Utah) the lockout exclusion is implied from the word- 
ing of the provision. 

This means that, in these states, locked-out em- 
ployees are eligible for unemployment compensation 
benefits. For that reason, unions try to convert a 
strike into a lockout in order to get benefits for their 
members. As a countermeasure, experienced company 
negotiators give special care to the wording of notices 
of a plant shutdown and to the filling out of labor dis- 
pute forms for forwarding to the state unemployment 
security agency, in order to avoid the ruling that 
they engaged in a lockout. 


Legal Definition of Lockout’ 


In the twelve states that exclude lockouts from 
their definition of labor disputes, management and 
labor bargainers have a further hurdle to surmount in 


*Claim of Cohen 126 N.Y S. 2d 648. 

*68 A 2d 393. Also, In re Deep River Timber Co.’s Employees 
111 P 2d 575. 

°*Bd. of Rev. of W. Va. Dept of Un. Comp. v. Hix 29 SE 2d 618. 


ascertaining the possibility of benefit eligibility. They 
must know what these states mean when they use 
the term “lockout” in their respective unemployment 
compensation laws. | : 

Unfortunately, there is no one definition of “lock- 
out” that will fit all situations. Some courts have 
recognized as a lockout the suspension of operations 
by management, right on the heels of a dispute with 
employees over terms, tenure or conditions of employ- 
ment. A. lockout may also take place when an em- 
ployer, as a condition for resuming operations, insists 
on less favorable wages or working conditions than 
those which existed before the dispute began. 


The Test of a Lockout 


A test for determining the existence of a lockout is 
whether the employees might, if they so desired, re- 
turn to work or continue working under pre-existing 
working terms and conditions. Both state employ- 
ment security agencies and reviewing courts have 
granted unemployment benefits if employees were un- 
able to resume work under these conditions. Where a 
contract has expired, Pennsylvania courts have de- 
clared that a lockout exists whenever the employer 
refuses to permit his employees to return to work for 
a reasonable period of time under pre-existing condi- 
tions of employment, pending further negotiations. 


The Westinghouse Cases 


How strike strategy can affect lockout status is 
highlighted in a series of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration cases. In one situation, the company under- 
took a work survey to institute a cost-saving change 
unilaterally, but with notice to the union. This led 
to a strike of 2,000 day workers and the consequent 
furloughing of some 7,000 incentive workers. In an- 
other case, the company, over the local union’s pro- 
test, put a new promotion program into effect in 
accordance with the master agreement. When em- 
ployees walked off, the company refused to allow 
them to return to work unless they accepted the new 
program. In both cases the board of review found a 
lockout and granted benefits. Each time, upon appeal, 
the board’s finding was reversed by the courts and 
the employees were denied unemployment benefits. 

The courts ruled that if a contract is in force, a 
strike does not become a lockout by reason of 


(Continued on page 23) 


Hughes v. Unemployment Board of Review 144 A 2d 685. 


‘Westinghouse Electric Company v. Unemployment Board of Re- 


view (Case #1—Accurti) 144 A 2d 673. Westinghouse Electric 
Company v. Unemployment Board of Review (Case #2—Mc- 
Cracken) 144 A 2d 679. 
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College Recruitment in 1961 


According to Dr. Endicott’s annual survey, companies this year will be looking 


for more engineers but fewer liberal arts graduates than in 1960 


CurRENT business uncertainties do not appear to 
have affected company plans for recruiting college 
graduates in 1961. Last year both quotas and salary 
offerings reached an all-time high. This year quotas 
will be equally high, and salaries are expected to break 
the 1960 ceiling by 2% to 3%. 

_ These findings highlight the fifteenth annual report 
of “Trends in the Employment of College and Uni- 
versity Graduates in Business and Industry” released 
Jast month by Dr. Frank S$. Endicott. 

It should be noted at once that the 210 companies 
that supplied information for the current Endicott 
‘survey are by no means typical companies. For the 
‘most part they are large manufacturing firms with 
special interest in young men with technical back- 
grounds. They have been in the business of college 
recruitment for many years and have well-established 
induction and training programs for the graduates 
they select. 

Also, these companies are not after typical gradu- 
jates. They are seeking the outstanding ones, and they 
are willing to pay premium prices when they find 
them. These prices will go to $6,800 for young engi- 
neers with only four years of college and with no 
previous employment and to $6,500 for sales, ac- 
counting, and general business trainees. 

The 210 companies in the present survey are located 
in twenty-four states. They recruit from various sec- 
tions of the country, and place workers in jobs 
throughout the United States. 

The composition of the 210 companies is shown 
below. 


Number of 
Eroduct Classification Companies 
MeO UAATIUTACUIESI Sy co! ce 85s jo-n.svccpseecarsesessascseciecees 28 
Machinery and heavy equipment ..................6:::c 25 
BGOd. amid) STAIN PYOCESSING ....2.!-......se..secececscecnetereenseenese 18 
Drugs and chemicals -2....cc6......0..cccccccteseeseen : Shae ee 18 


+ This is the eighth year that THe ConrerENcEe Boarp has been 
privileged to present a summary of this annual, nationwide survey 
made by Dr. Endicott, who is director of placement at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. Companies wishing to obtain a 
copy of the full report should address a request to Dr. Endicott at 
the university. There is no charge. 
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UWetlities...c ee si ie A LAR ei tind Cy Rath On 17 
Banks, investment and loan ...........0..cccccceeeececeeeeeeeete 13 
Retail store and mail order) .0154 2c atc eee 13 
Steelvand othermetals: “tres a. erie ome me uae me 12 
Automobiles (and: aircraft ocho eee ede. 
ETESUUPATICE! (boc eae aoe eee, Genre ete ee 
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Competition for Engineers 


An acute situation seems to be developing as the 
demand for engineers rises in the face of lagging col- 
lege enrollments in engineering courses. Forty per cent 
of the 1961 quotas of the companies surveyed are for 
young men with training in engineering. It is safe to 
predict that few graduating engineers will be passed 
over this spring by company recruiters. 

But the same can hardly be predicted for those 
graduating with liberal arts training. Here the com- 
pany quotas are down while the supply of students is 
up. A detailed breakdown of quotas is shown in 
Table 1. 

Only forty-five of the 210 companies indicated that 
they plan to recruit college women, as well as men, in 
1961. They report a composite quota of 919 coeds, or 
an average of approximately twenty women per com- 
pany. The eight types of work for which the largest 
number of women will be recruited are shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Type of Work No. of Companies Total To Be Recruited 


Secretarial cise. eee 22 125 
Stewardess (airline) ............ 1 115 
Merchandising .................... 5 115 
Market research ................... 5 76 
General business .................. 6 67 
@hemistryy cee 11 59 
Mathematics and statistics. 9 58 
Home economics .................. 8 21 


In all but two years since World War II, the begin- 
ning salaries offered college seniors have exceeded the 
salaries offered the previous year. And each year the 
cry is heard: “Now we’ve reached the maximum we 
can afford to pay a twenty-two-year-old young man 
who has no experience.” 

At times it has seemed that plateaus were reached 
and that salaries were stabilizing, but actually this 
has not occurred. At the same time, figures substan- 
tiate the argument that the college recruit has not had 
preferential treatment in the matter of compensation 
when compared with other groups of workers.t The 
2% to 3% extra that will be offered the 1961 recruit is 
in line with the higher pay that many workers have 
received during the past year. 


Interpreting Salary Figures 


It will be noted (Table 2) that the average starting 
salary to be offered the 1961 recruit is $470 per month. 
Several things need to be remembered in connection 
with this figure. 

First, as stated earlier, the graduates who will be re- 
cruited by the companies in the Endicott survey are 
by no means typical of the 1961 class. Specifically, 
there will be a concentration of males among those 
selected, a concentration of recruits with technical 
training, and a concentration of recruits with out- 
standing campus records. The average member of the 
Class of 1961 will not be offered $470 a month. 

Second, the salary scale projected by the survey 
companies in late 1960 is likely to “give” a little under 
the pressure of competitive bidding during the spring 
(1961) recruiting season. Thus, the actual average 
paid is expected to be above $470. 

Third, if the recruit’s salary is considered on an an- 
nual basis, it will almost surely be more than twelve 
times the first-month rate. It is common practice to 
review the salaries of recruits after six months of em- 


*See “Employment of the College Graduate,” Studies in Person- 
nel Policy No. 151, p. 28. 


ployment. After one year, beginning salaries on the 
average are up about 10%. | 

The figures in Tables 3 and 4 show when the first 
review is made, and how the reviews affected the 


Table 1: Employment of Inexperienced College Men in 1960 © 
and Quotas for 1961, as Reported by 202 Companies | 


1960 1961 
No. of No. of 
No. of Men No. of Men | 
Field Companies Hired Companies Desired | 
Engineering : 
Kind not stated.......... 18 1,437 22 1,571 /@ 
Mechanical ......... m~ 94 1,646 93 1,683 | 
Indus trigl sneer ee ‘43 292 45 296 | 
BleCtYiGal int seamen or rece 70 2,530 70 2711 & 
Chemicallew ae cae men mcuner 49 447 51 530 
Givalle Sete sae oetes 28 140 20 146 | 
Metallurgical ............ 13 70 10 62 
Other ey eee eras eke 32 354 29 381 
Total engineering ....... 6,916 7,326 
Acconnting: i.e gas cede oe 113 1,655 109 1,619 | 
Advertising) «15 9.0m ci; )sarcin aioe 24 165 18 148 — 
Chemistrya at tie ieee ras 66 537 62 578 | 
ECONOMICS Wc as hacer 32 88 15 68 | 
iimance wi onsrmpiat aan eee 26 114 23 104 © 
General business trainees.... 84 Q377 79 2244 
Market research ............ 28 56 Q1 50. 
Marketing \ ose acsusscns ees cota 25 236 QQ 247 & 
Merchandising rue. see 11 439 11 489 
Office management ......... 10 69 8 65 | 
Persone iy tesa vetcessc hs 37 132 29 89 4 
PRY SICS) Merarse Aree er erence 35 326 32 404 | 
Production management ..... 39 405 - 34 449 
Sales a BRE hie leas. new Sens, 78 2,347 73 2210 | 
Statistics—mathematics ..... 38 319 Q7 320 © 
Time and motion study...... 15 54 14 98 @ 
Other fields (25 Macsids. 2s 54 569 44 458 
Total nonengineering ... 9,888 9,570 
Reported totals only.... 10 1,579 10 1,560 
Grand) total 7.42 esse: 18,383 18,456 
Total engineering ................ up 5.9% for 1961 
Total nonengineering ............ down 3.2% for 1961 
Grand total tree eine. octane about the same for 1961 || 
Plan to contact more colleges this year A 
than’ last eh eet cece: ode ae ene 75 companies -~} 
Plan to contact same number of colleges. ..... 64 companies — 
Plan to contact fewer colleges............... 63 companies 


Table 2: Average Starting Salaries for College Men, as Reported by 195 Companies 


Number of $375 $376 $401 $426 $451 $476 $501 $526 $551 $576 Saring 

j Companies or to to to to to to to to to Salary 
Field Reporting _less $400 $425 $450 $475 $500 $525 $550 $575 $600 1961 
Engineering ft OO Phe SF CAR 149 0 0 0 q ll 19 45 55 12 0 $520 
JN CCOUNUBE ac chjiine nck soe hen 134 Q 4 21 37 33 29 6 2 0 0 $458 
OS aa Sere Son base odes Ouo ol 100 2 14 20 24 15 il 9 5 0 0 $451 
Gen. bus. trainees ............ 119 5 18 20 39 19 15 Q 1 0 0 $439 
Other fields .275% 0.565 he nnb, 59 1 6 7 10 10 13 8 1 Q 1 $467 

Average starting salaryfalll fields)... 22920002. 0 ee 0 le oe eee $470 


* Starting salaries are the average of company responses to the question which follows: 
first-month earnings, for men who will graduate in June, 1961 with bachelor’s degrees.” 
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“Please indicate your best estimate of starting rates, actual 
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compensation of four groups of 1960 college graduates. 

Salary adjustments also are made after the first 
year, even where the recruit is still in training. And, 
_ of course, further adjustments usually occur when the 
| individual is given added responsibilities or promoted 

to a new position. 

_ The current salaries of college graduates hired in 
1955 and 1950 are shown in Tables 5 and 6. 

These findings, unlike those published in earlier 
years, show the engineer holding the salary edge over 
the other groups with which he started at the time of 
_ recruitment. However, a more significant fact revealed 
by the figures is the similarity of the salaries, especial- 
ly those based on the ten-year experience. Here, the 
_ spread is only $50 per month, or less than 6% of the 
pay of the highest group. (It goes without saying, of 
course, that the spread of individual earnings, within 
: as well as among groups, is much greater than 6%.) 


Some Recruiting Trends 


Answers to several questions at the end of the Endi- 
' cott survey indicate how companies organize to ac- 
complish the job of college recruitment and how they 
_ define the problems that develop. 


e Fifty-two companies report that they have moved 
| toward a greater centralization of the recruiting func- 
| tion during the past five or six years, while only six- 
| teen report moving toward more decentralization. In 
the remaining companies it is assumed no marked 
change occurred during this period. 


e Sixty per cent of the companies state that their 
‘personnel departments are given complete responsi- 
bility for the recruiting. In another 30% of the firms 
the personnel departments coordinate the recruiting 
that is dene by division or departmental personnel, 
and in the other companies personnel is not involved 
at all. A corollary of this finding is the trend toward 
assigning the recruitment function to specialists in 
| employment interviewing and selection. 
| e The five major problem areas in college recruit- 
| ment, as seen by the cooperating companies, are de- 
scribed below. The number of companies reporting 
each is given. It will be noted that almost all the 
| problems are internal ones. Another way of saying 
| this is to point out that very few of the problems relate 
| to relations with the colleges or with the recruits 
| directly. = 


| Problems Relating to the Forecasting of Needs 
—39 Companies. 


Planning manpower needs— Getting basic information—19 
Getting reliable information from operating divisions—12 


Hy 
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Table 3: Timing of the Initial Salary Review for 
Various Specializations 


Engineer- Account- Sales General 


Timing ing ing Business 
After'@ months J... . 225.233 101 95 66 86 
After 12'mornths Ace as se Q7 14 12 14 
After Sior 4cmonths, —-).)J5= 0. 12 7 10 9 
After 8cor9menths .......... 10 9 6 5 

Number of companies 
reporting phere twas: 150 125 94 114 


Table 4: Average Starting Salary for 1960 Graduates and 
Their Estimated Salary after One Year 


Aver 
Number age Number 
of Com- Start- of Com- Estimated 
panies ing panies Salary at 
C Report- Salary Report- Start of 
Field ing 1960 ing 2nd year Increase 
Engineering US er epat $510 Weta eon cee $555 8.8% 
Accounting 180) aes $446 UO Aa ee $490 99% 
Sales OSes $440 toh eter one $490 11.4% 
Gen. business A I> Sie oes sae $428 LVOR es. $470 9.8% 
Other fields (3) Ue Wn eee $453 YA Wh ere $509 124% 


Securing realistic information early enough—5 
Business uncertainty makes commitment difficult—3 


Problems Relating to Relations with Operating 
Divisions or Departments—28 Companies. 


Securing the understanding and cooperation of operating 
heads-—11 

Getting operating managers to recruit for total company 
needs—7 

Need for more effective communication—5. 

Lack of understanding of development problems by de- 
partment heads—2 

Duplication of effort between personnel department and 
plant managers—2 

Objection by managers to expense of management trainees 
—l 


Problems Relating to Qualifications and Effectiweness 
of Recruiters—16 Companies. 
Securing more well qualified recruiters—7 
Training operating recruiters in recruiting techniques—5 
Differences in ability and enthusiasm of recruiters—2 
Turnover of recruiters—2 


Problems Relating to Recruiting Procedure 
—15 Companies. 


Getting operating heads to schedule second interviews 
promptly—7 

Proper follow-up of good candidates—4 

Getting field managers to do a thorough job of recruiting 
—2 

Presenting effectively a wide range of opportunities in a 
large company—l 


Table 5: Average Current Monthly Earnings of College Men Hired Five Years Ago (Class of 1955) 


Number $500 $601 $701 $801 $901 Average Starting 
Field Companies Under to to to to ‘to Current -_ Rate 

Reporting $500 $600 $700 $800 $900 $1000 Salary* in 1955 
Engineering ............. 91 ee 9 53 26 3 Ns $682 $371 
Accounting oe) .cscue: 50 Ss 22 Q2 4 1 1 $629 $339 
SALES ATE CIN cul tie. forgone eee 49 Q 13 20 12 1 1 $667 $339 
Gen. business ........... 63 Q 26 28 7 bs ce $620 $337 

Table 6: Average Current Monthly Earnings of College Men Hired Ten Years Ago (Class of 1950) 

Number $500 $601 $701 $801 $901 $1001 $1101 Average Starting 
Field Companies to to to to to to to Over Current _ Rate 

Reporting $600 $700 $800 $900 $1000 $1100 $1200 $11200 Salary* in 1950 

Engineering ............. 89 7 a7 29 20 4 2. $849 $260 
Accounting oi. vess:)). 52% 43 1 12 13 10 2 3 1 1 $810 $238 
SC eel ie nee one 51 1 7 14 18 9 1 1 ee $820 $240 
Gen. business ........ : 55 3 13 15 14 6 Q Q sa $799 $234 


* Salary figures are the average of company responses to the question which follows: “Please estimate, as accurately as you can, the 
average monthly earnings now (November, 1960), for men whom you hired from the graduating classes of 1955 and 1950 and who started 


with you in the fields indicated.” 


Expediting referrals following the interviewing of the 
candidate—1 
Problems Relating to Contacts and Relationships 
with Colleges—15 Companies. 


Meeting different school requirements, policies and sched- 
uling practices—10 


Lack of understanding of company organization by place- 
ment officers and graduates—3 

Maintaining contacts with distant schools—l 

Inefficiency of some small college placement bureaus—I | 


STePHEN HasBBeE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Company Participation in Community Health Services Encouraged 


Hearn NEEDS and medical care are becoming 
increasingly important issues in many segments of 
society—not only among legislators but among union 
and company circles as well. 

Rising hospital costs with resultant increases in 
health and medical insurance are of concern to all these 
groups. The daily press and other communications 
media have carried statements by various spokesmen 
decrying high costs and sometimes criticizing hospital 
administration procedures. Studies have been launched 
to determine what can be done about rising costs. 

As part of the movement to help hospitals meet their 
obligations, many businessmen devote time to serving 
on the boards of their community hospitals. Many, 
too, are active in raising funds for hospitals and for 
other local and national health needs. Management 
personnel often encourage other company employees— 
their doctors and nurses, for example—to lend support 
to community activities. 

Companies and unions not only lend support to local 
projects but they also urge participation of the em- 
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ployees in making use of community health services, 
especially when similar services are not provided by 
companies. These projects may include X-ray exam- 
inations arranged by the state, the community, or the 
local tuberculosis association; inoculations against 
polio; tests to determine the presence of unsuspected  / 
diabetes, etc. 


Management Cooperation Promoted 


In keeping with the trend of the times, the Occupa- 
tional Health Nurses Section of the American Nurses’ 
Association has issued a statement to its members 
urging them to encourage management to cooperate in 
community health ventures. 

The statement concerning this aspect of nurses’ ac- 
tivities is one of several included in a new publication 
of. the association entitled “Functions, Standards and 
Qualifications for Occupational Health Nurses.” Indi- 
vidual statements are included on functions, standards 
and qualifications as they relate to company one-nurse 
services, to the service that has a supervisor of nurses, 
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and, in addition, to the one with a director of nurses. 
The statements include all those issued to date by 
the organization, the most recent having been adopted 
at the 1960 convention. They represent “a reasonable 
balance between present practice and emerging pat- 
terns.” 
The section that deals with the nurse’s functions re- 
lating to community health and welfare agencies inso- 
far as a one-nurse service is concerned is as follows: 


Establishes working relations with community agen- 
cies. 

1. Interprets to, and works with, community agencies to 
meet the health needs of workers in industry. 
2. Works with agency personnel in the formulation of 
| referral policies. 
| $8. Works with appropriate community resources in re- 
storing the worker to health and normal family functioning. 


_Encourages company participation in community 
health programs, surveys and research projects. 


1. Interprets to management the value of participation 
and cooperation in health programs and projects. 

2. Invites and encourages management representatives to 
attend professional health meetings. 

3. Provides information on sickness absenteeism to assist 
in the control of illness in the community. 


Participates, upon request, with schools of nursing, 
health agencies, and hospitals in providing observation 
and experience for students, faculty, and staff. 

1. Interests management and obtains approval and coop- 
eration in providing observation and experience. 
_ 2. Promotes an understanding of, and an interest in, oc- 
‘cupational health nursing among the professional group. 


The Supervisor's Role 


A similar but more detailed statement on this sub- 
| ject as it relates to the nurse who is a supervisor in an 
| employee health service is as follows: 


| Encourages company participation in community 
| health programs, surveys, and research projects. 


| 1. Interprets to management, employees and nursing staff 
| the value of participation and cooperation in community 
| health programs and projects. Solicits their support and par- 


2. Provides information and statistical data on sickness 
absenteeism to assist in the control of illness in the com- 
munity in accordance with company policy. 


| Shares with medical director the responsibility for 
| representing the company in community health proj- 
| ects. 

1. Attends or designates member of nursing staff to repre- 
| sent the company at community health meetings. 
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Establishes and promotes working relationships with 
community health and welfare agencies. 


1. Interprets objectives of employee health program to 
community health and welfare agencies. 

2. Invites representatives of community agencies to visit 
and become acquainted with the staff and program of the 
employee health service. 

3. Assists in developing community health programs to 
meet the needs of employees and their families. 

4. Works with community agencies in the formulation of 
referral policies and interprets these to nursing staff. 

5. Promotes correlation of occupational health nursing 
services with community health programs. 

6. Assists nursing personnel in developing an awareness 
and knowledge of the services available to employees and 
their families through community health and welfare agen- 
cles. 

7. Encourages nursing staff to participate in community 
projects. 

8. Maintains an up-to-date file on programs, services and 
policies of community and state health and welfare agencies. 


Cooperates with schools of nursing, health agencies 
and hospitals in providing observation and experience 
for faculty, staff and students. 


1. Interests management and obtains approval and coop- 
eration in providing observation and experience in occupa- 
tional health nursing. 

2. Orients staff of employee health service to enable them 
to provide good observation and experience. 

3. Promotes an understanding of, and an interest in, oc- 
cupational health nursing among professional health groups. 


The statement relating to the functions of the direc- 
tor of an occupational health nursing service is similar 
to the latter but also includes the following statement: 


Shares with medical director the responsibility for 
representing the company in community health proj- 


ects —D.M.T. 


Industrial Ventilation—This loose-leaf book, which is sub- 
titled a “manual of recommended practice,” is in its sixth 
edition. Obsolete data have been deleted, and up-to-date 
information has been added to make the book a factual 
reference and textbook on industrial ventilation. It is in- 
tended as a design standard for ventilation engineers, de- 
signers, and contractors. Among new data are facts on 
determining effective temperature where radiant heat is 
present, and a standard psychrometric chart. A concise 
review of the low volume-high velocity exhaust system 
concept is included in the appendix. By the Committee on 
Industrial Ventilation, American Conference of Govern- 
mental Industral Hygienists, P. O. Box 453, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1960, 239 pp., $4. 
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A Small Company's Unique Hiring Practice 


Although 75% are physically handicapped, employees of this profit-making 


electronics firm earn going wage rates and keep production high 


Acer ELECTRONICS ASSOCIATES, Inc., of Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, produces high precision elec- 
tronic components of miniature size for use in missiles 
and airborne equipment, as well as for industrial con- 
trols. Only seven years old, the company has grown 
steadily from a nucleus of three persons (one of whom 
is the president and sole owner) to the present 160 
employees. 

Of course, a similar story might be told about many 
other small and successful companies. But Ace Elec- 
tronics is unique because of its personnel—more than 
75% of the company’s employees are physically handi- 
capped. And despite its unusual and enterprising use 
of manpower, this privately owned concern is a profit- 
making business that operates in a competitive mar- 
ket, pays its workers the wage scale prevailing in the 
community, yet receives no subsidies or government 
tax concessions.? 

It is not only the high proportion of handicapped 
employees that is unique at Ace Electronics. The man- 
ner in which this type of company personnel has been 
recruited is even more unusual. 

The company has not employed physically dis- 
abled persons because of employ-the-handicapped 
promotion by government and placement agencies. In- 
stead, it has beat its own recruiting drums, even to 
the extent of going out into the community to find 
individuals who, after constant rejection as employ- 
ment possibilities; had despaired of ever assuming 
(or resuming) productive and self-supporting roles 
in society. As a result, paraplegics, amputees, arth- 
ritics, cardiacs, and sufferers of other disabilities are 
producing high-quality work at such a fast pace that 
they have made their company a front-rank com- 
petitor in its particular area of operation. For 
accomplishing this production record, they not only 
are being paid the same wages as those earned 
by able-bodied workers in the community, but these 
handicapped employees participate in a company 

* Among citations that hang in the president’s office is one for 
meritorious service that was presented by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Another recog- 


nizes this employer’s service as an adviser to the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Commission. 
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benefit program and, in addition, receive a year-end ~ 
bonus. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The motivation for this unusual situation stems 
from World War II when a staff officer of the Army 
Air Force at Mitchel Field, Long Island, New York, 
organized transportation for wounded soldiers return- 
ing from the Battle of the Bulge. This officer’s recog- 
nition of the difficulties these severely disabled men 
would face in obtaining future employment caused 
him, several years later, when he formed his own 
company, to make a personal effort to recruit disabled 
persons. 

Ace Electronics actually was born in 1952 when this 
former Air Force officer and two associates—one able 
bodied and one a paraplegic Navy veteran—began the 
design and construction of a winding machine. But it 
was not until 1954, when the machine was ready and 
small orders were received, that the company was 
formed and hiring started. 

From then until now, the company’s principal re- 
cruiting efforts have been directed toward the dis- 
abled. However, not until a year or two ago when the 
company had reached an annual $1.5 million volume 
of business did the president of Ace Electronics permit 
any discussion or publicity about this hiring activity. 
Even now, management shies from any commercial-_ 
izing of its hiring practice; it is not mentioned in any 
sales promotion literature. The company now permits 
its story to be told because it feels its experience may 
encourage other small enterprises to draw some of 
their employees from the increasing number of dis- 
abled persons in the population. 

In the early years of its recruiting, the company 
president himself sometimes spent three and four 
evenings a week visiting Indoor Sports Clubs of the 
National Association of the Handicapped and other 
places that might provide leads to physically impaired 
manpower. Some suggestions came from the Veterans 
Administration. Help from rehabilitation agencies was 
limited—even now, despite some improvement, the 
company finds that the facilities and efforts of these 
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groups are not keyed to job placement in the present 
business world nor to the importance of the small 
businessman who represents more than 95% of all 
employers.! 
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THE COMPANY’S OPERATIONS AND STAFF 


For manufacturing precision potentiometers ranging 

' from one-half inch to six inches, the company leases 

22,000 square feet of space in a corner building shared 

with other tenants. The space is all ground-floor level 

and easily accessible to persons in wheel chairs as 
well as to those using crutches. 

Among the twenty operating departments, begin- 
ning with the machining of casings and shafts from 
aluminum and stainless steel rods, and ending with 
the packaging and shipping of finished potentiometers 
and trimmers, there are seventeen departments that 
have foremen or group leaders who are physically 
handicapped. Among these are the head of the tool 
and die shop, a man with osteo arthritis of the spine; 
the prototype section supervisor, who is a double 
amputee; and the purchasing department head, a per- 

son who had suffered three severe coronary attacks 
before his employment at Ace five years ago at the 
age of thirty-four. 

Many human interest stories are to be found among 
the employees who tend the screw machines and 
operate the lathes; who wind the high precision close 
tolerance resistance wire that varies in diameter from 
1/6 the thickness of a hair to twice its thickness; who 
perform operations in the lacing, sinking and contact 


1 At the 1960 annual meeting of the President’s Committee on 
the Employment of the Physically Handicapped, the president of 
Ace Electronics said: “In dealing with the small firm [that does not 
have psychologists, physicians, and college-trained placement coun- 
selors on its staff], our placement agencies must fulfill those counsel- 
ing functions which entail considerably more work, such as a more 
complete evaluation of the job opportunity and a better analysis of 
the person they are attempting to place. They must know the avail- 
able jobs and accept the responsibility of the placement suggested 
to small industry... . 

“We must look at another problem—analyzing many of the private 
charitable agencies. It almost seems to me as though they are busy 
raising funds to pay fund raisers. I am aware of one private agency 
which obtains approximately $75,000 a year for a vocational re- 
habilitation workshop which, unfortunately, to my knowledge, has 
not made commensurate direct placement of its clientele into in- 
dustry in the past three or four years. Rather, it has continued on 
in dreary fashion with little or no effort made by staff to rejuvenate 
its program and work it into the present day modes of operation in 
industry. Its. work consists of archaic types of rehabilitation with 
no thought being given to the possible training that would enable 
people to move forward into industry to complete their rehabilita- 
tion. . . . It is to organizations of this type that I direct my sug- 
gestions that they open up their advisory councils to businessmen 
who will work at the project of employment of the physically im- 
paired people—by introducing new methods and operations based 
on the needs of industry within the~ areas serviced so that the 
physically impaired people can be properly trained and indoctrinated 
into the requirements that must, of necessity, be met once they 
are moved from a sheltered type of environment into the channels 
of industry.” 
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department; who complete the assembly of the poten- 
tiometers and trimmers; who check the rheostat re- 
sistance and noise level of the potentiometers. 

One man had been unemployed at full disability 
pay and had to be persuaded to make another try at 
holding a job. His eventual success at earning his own 
living and paying his share of taxes has given him an 
entirely different outlook. And there is the young 
fellow, abandoned by his parents in early youth and 
the victim of an accident that severed both his legs 
when he was fourteen, who is gradually changing for 
the better from the embittered difficult individual he 
was when he came to Ace Electronics. 

Then, too, there are the research workers and the 
office staff with their representation of the disabled. 
From a wheelchair, a woman worker who is only 
thirty-six inches tall handles all the secretarial cor- 
respondence for sixteen sales offices throughout the 
country. (Thirty per cent of the 160 workers are 
women.) 

A cerebral palsied interoffice messenger had been 
in eighteen jobs in twenty-five days before coming to 
Ace Electronics. Since he is unable to read, a code of 
numbers has been adopted to identify the persons to 
whom he delivers mail. The president is number one; 
the plant manager is number two, etc. The young lad 
quickly learned to memorize the number and person 
so that he delivers the mail without difficulty. 

Even the management team has its share of the 
disabled. The assistant to the president and personnel 
manager is a polio victim. Although not classified as a 
handicapped person, the president says he, himself, 
could qualify because of his periodic bouts with 
asthma. 

The greatest percentage of the handicaps (about 
18%) are orthopedic difficulties (people in wheel 
chairs are included in this group). Fourteen per cent 
are cardiacs, and 10%, amputees. 


PLACEMENT AND PERFORMANCE 


The company president now says that in his eager- 
ness to help the handicapped he plunged blindly into 
their hiring, without a thought of possible legal risks 
involved. But he has had no reason to regret his 
eagerness, and he has never had a compensation claim 
filed as the result of an injury to, or one caused by, 
a handicapped person. 

From the beginning he has insisted that successful 
hiring of handicapped persons is easily accomplished 
if an employer understands the individual and has the 
facts on his medical condition. The company requires 
a medical history and prognosis from a job candidate’s 
doctor, as well as the latter’s opinion regarding the 
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feasibility of the individual’s working. Because of this 
requirement, the applicant is not asked to have a pre- 
placement physical examination under company 
auspices. (A first-aid attendant is provided at the 
plant, and a doctor on call is a short block away.) 

Management is only half joking when it says that 
its handicapped employees are healthier than its able- 
bodied workers. The absenteeism rate of this group is 
lower, in fact, than that of the nonhandicapped fellow 
workers. 

The company claims that its over-all absenteeism 
rate is better than that of many other business con- 
cerns in the community. Turnover, too, is low, a fact 
that would be understandable even if the physically 
impaired group were not so content with its work as 
these employees are. Past experience of rejections has 
made them conscious of their present advantage. 


PROBLEMS VERSUS BENEFITS 


The company does not want to impart a pollyannish 
impression about its experience with disabled workers, 
but it actually does have difficulty in defining any 
real problems. The owner frankly states that if two 
applicants—one able-bodied and one handicapped— 
come into the plant at the same time, he usually 
prefers the latter. 

Whenever something can be done to make everyday 
living and working easier for these persons (without 
treating them in a paternalistic manner, management 
stresses) , the company does so. Hours of employment 
are 8 A.M. to 4:30 p.m.—different from most business 
places in the area—so that the physically disabled 
persons can use public transportation at less crowded 
hours. 

This desire to help employees (which in the long 
run makes them better workers) has caused the com- 
pany to recognize a need to counsel and confer with 
many of them. Because of their sheltered lives and 
lack of social exposure, physically disabled persons 
may at first have difficulty adjusting to other workers 
and to conditions of the job. According to top per- 
sonnel at Ace, this situation may lead to disturbing 
emotional reactions that an alert management can 
recognize and help to alleviate. 

The same lack of social exposure also makes some 
persons vulnerable in their personal business dealings, 
and in many such instances the Ace personnel office 
extends a helping hand. For example, one employee 
was saved from purchasing a house that appeared to 
be a great bargain until a few strategic telephone 
calls by the personnel officer revealed that the house 
was termite infested. 
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Fear of increased workmen’s compensation costs is 
often cited by employers as a reason for not hiring 
physically impaired persons.* 

As mentioned previously, Ace Electronics has not 


had a single compensation claim filed by a handi- 


capped worker. It finds such workers extremely safety 
conscious and, of course, it conducts a continuing 
safety program to keep them aware of the need for 
safety. One aspect of this program is training workers 
not to exceed their physical capabilities. If an em- 
ployee is asked by someone to pick up a twenty-five- 
pound weight and knows that he should not do so 


because of a physical-condition, he is instructed to — 


refuse to obey the request, and to explain why. 


Only two of all the handicapped employees at Ace 
have ever been asked to sign waivers, a procedure — 


permitted under the Massachusetts Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Act whereby a person with a physical dis- — 


ability agrees to waive rights should he suffer an 
injury. To have a worker sign such an agreement, an 


employer must have written approval of the state’s — 


industrial accident board.? In addition, the waiver 
may be applied only to three conditions—hernia, 
varicose veins, and “a relatively few cases with special 
circumstances where approval is granted after the 
medical examination required of all applicants has 
been supplemented by a detailed report:from an agent 
of the board who has observed the applicant at work 
and described the nature of the job and the conditions 
under which it is performed.’ 

It is much easier to cite benefits than problems, 
management finds. The workers’ dedication to their 
jobs, their awareness of being needed, the knowledge 
that they are doing good work, and their appreciation 
of the chance to earn a living provide great satisfac- 
tion to everyone concerned. According to the presi- 
dent of Ace, the effort that has been put into placing 
these people in jobs is amply justified when one en- 
counters instances like the employee who walked four 
miles to work on crutches the morning after a snow 
and sleet storm when his usual ride was not available. 
It is justified ultimately, too, by the high rate of pro- 
duction and high quality work turned out by the 
employees. 

Doris M. Toompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*“Report Submitted by the Massachusetts Legislative Research 
Council Relative to the Rehabilitation and Employment of Handi- 
capped Persons,” February 22, 1956. 

* A waiver agreement under the Massachusetts law has never been 
tested in court. 

* According to insurance firms and to companies that have ex- 
perience with such workers, these fears are not justified. See “The 
Company and the Physically Impaired Worker,’ Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 163, National Industrial Conference Board, 1958. 
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Schedule of Contract Expirations, 1961 


Titles of unions are abbreviated. For the full titles see the footnote at the end of the table. All bargaining 
units included in the table cover at least 1,000 employees 


Month Industry and Association or Company Union? Month Industry and Association or Company Union" 
Machinery, except Electrical Rubber 
Marion Power Shovel Company USA Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. URW 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. UE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. URW 
Textiles Utilities 
Celanese Corp. of America TWUA Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. IBEW 
Erwin Mills, Inc. TWUA General Telephone Co. of Ind. IBEW 
Trucking and Warehousing Metropolitan Edison Co. IBEW 
Central States Area-Over-The- Public Service Co. of Ind. IBEW 
+ Road Motor Freight TCWH 
nia MAY Chemicals 
FEBRUARY Apparel nical: 
si National Dress Manufacturers ne Rubber Co. | URW 
achinery, except Electrical 
Assoc. ILGW Oti 
: tis Elevator Co. IUE 
Chemicals S Rand C 
Merck & Company, Inc. OCAW ied if Gy ore Di IUE 
Rohm & Haas Company UGCW p (Sperry Gyroscope Div.) 
: aper & Allied Products 
Local Transit ae Ne C UPP? 
St. Louis Public Service Co. SERMCE si cai ai ae ds nesta 
Transportation IBFO 
Marine Towing & Trans. Employers P 
Assoc. ILA CELLET ae 
Trucking and Warehousing American Oil Company OCAW 
Nat'l Automobile Transporters Textiles 
Dan River Mills UTWA 
ete tation Equipment TCHW Transportation Equipment 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding nee Mfg. Corp. (Crosley Div.) TAM 
ell Aircraft Corp. UAW 
Co. TUMSW Utiliti 
Utilities tilities 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. IBEW Mest, Penn Fowen;Co: phe 
MARCH ~~ Chemicals JUNE Apparel 
fd ; x Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. OCAW Cluett, Peabody & Co. ACWA 
Food & Kindred Products Controlling Instruments 
Lever Brothers Co. ICW Kollsman Instrument Corp. IAM 
Lever Brothers Co. OCAW Copper Mining 
Machinery, except Electrical Kennecott Copper Corp. MMSW 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. Fabricated Metal Products 
(Machinery Division) ~~ TAM ASR Products Corp. TUE 
Paper and Allied Products Furniture 
Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp. PSPMW Kirsch Co. UAW 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products Machinery, except Electrical 
Johns Manville Corp. ICW Sperry-Rand Corp. 
Textiles (Ford Instrument Co.) IUE 
Celanese Corp. of America TWUA Paper & Allied Products 
Transportation Equipment = Kimberly-Clark Corp. UMW-50 
Aveo Mfg. Corp. (Lycoming Div.) UAW Weyerhaeuser Co. IWA 
Utilities Petroleum 
Southern Calif. Gas Co. UWU Sinclair Oil Corp. OCAW 
Southern Counties Gas Co. ICW Primary Metals 
American Brass Co. MMSW 
Kaiser Steel Corp. USA 
Chemicals Rubber 
Stauffer Chemical Co. UMW-50 Gates Rubber Co. URW 
Food & Kindred Products B. F. Goodrich Co. URW 
Kellogg Co. AFGM US. Rubber Co. URW 
Lumber & Wood Products Repair Services 
- Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. IWA American Cable & Radio Corp. CWA 
Petroleum Transportation Equipment 
Tidewater Oil Co. OCAW ACF Industries, Inc. IAM 
Retail Trade Cessna Aircraft Co. TAM 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. RWDSE The Martin Co. UAW 
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Industry and Association or Company Union! Industry and Association or Company Union! 
Utilities Bendix Aviation Corp. UAW 
Conn. Light & Power Co. IBEW Kelsey-Hayes Co, UAW 
Washington Gas Light Co. ICW Kelsey-Hayes Co. AIW 
Water Transportation Piper Aircraft Corp. TAM 
Pacific Maritime Assoc. MEBA White Motor Co. UAW 
Pacific Maritime Assoc. MMP Water Transportation 
Pacific Maritime Association SIU 
Chemicals micals 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ICW ae Carbide Corp. 
Machinery, except Electrical Union Carbide Corp. OCAW 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. BBF Electrical Machinery 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. UAW Wagner Electric Corp. TUE 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Western Electric Corp. IBEW 
Armstrong Cork Co. URW Fabricated Metals 
Primary Metals ’ Scovill Mfg-~Co. (Schrader’s Div.) TUE 
American Brass Co. FLU jaan ieee : 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine x nent Ulu H 
Co. : Ee USA Machinery, except Electrical 4 
US. Metals Refining & Mining Co. MMSW Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. USA : 
Trucking & Warehousing Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. TAM 
Draymen’s Assn. of San Francisco TCWH Caterpillar Tractor Co. UAW 
Deere & Co. UAW : 
Houdaille Industries, Inc. UAW | 
AUGUST Air Transportation International Harvester Co. UAW | 
American Airlines, Inc. ACEA The Oliver Corp. UAW 
Electrical Machinery Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. UAW 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. IBEW Primary Metals 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. USA American Brass Co. UAW F 
Fabricated Metals Products Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. IUE q 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. UAW Transportation Equipment 
The Trane Company IAM Mack Trucks, Inc. UAW q 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. IAM Borg-Warner Corp. (Warner Gear { 
Food & Kindred Products Div.) UAW 
Armour & Co. MCBW Trucking & Warehousing } 
Armour & Co. UPWA Milk Dealers Assoc. of N. Y. TCHW 
Cudahy Packing Co. UPWA Utilities 
Primary Metals Century Electric Co. ic IUE 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. USA Dayton Power and Light Co. UWU . 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co. UAW 
Transportation Equipment 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Norge Div.) ATW P : : 
Chrysler Corp. UAW NOVEMBER = Electrical Machinery 
Ford Motor Co. UAW Maytag Co. UAW 
General Motors Corp. UAW Machinery, except Electrical 
General Motors Corp. IUE Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. UAW ; 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. IUE 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
SEPTEMBER Food & Kindred Products boot eae ii 
John Morrell & Co. MCBW W. Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. UPP 
John Morrell & Co. UPWA Primary Metals 
Swift & Co. UPWA Kennecott Copper Co. (Chase 7 
Swift & Co. NBPW Brass & Copper, Inc.) UAW 
Swift & Co. F MCBW Transportation Equipment : 
Machinery, except Electrical Lifkin Foundry & Machine Co. FLU? 
Link-Belt Co. USs Clark Equipment Co UAW 
The Torrington Co. UAW amp : 
Primary Metals f 
American Brass Co. « USA 
Textiles DECEMBER = Electrical Machinery 
North American Rayon Co. UTWA ‘ Hoover Co. IBEW 
Tobacco Manufacturing : Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
The American Tobacco Co. RWDSU’ Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. IAM 
r TWIU Transportation Equipment 
Transportation Equipment Bendix Aviation Corp. UAW 
American Motors Corp. UAW Utilities 


Avco Manufacturing Corp. . IBEW Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. UWU 


SS ee 


1 Abbreviations of union names are drawn from those appearing in the ATL Witt raeteterstersats Industrial k f America; i i 
Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the: limited States, vAliied - Workers of aaa tates ae 
1959, published by the United States Department of Labor, Bulletin No. IBIBIE csr eudtetens tne Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
1267. The appropriate’ abbreviations are as follows: Helpers, Int’l Brotherhood of 
aN Ke ; iat) mo : CWiAsOa race: Communications Workers of America 
TR eS ee ir Line Communications Employees Association (ind) TAM se rics aire Machinists; International Association of 
Take tes Dee Clothing Workers of America; Amalgamated TEBE Worse cara Electrical Workers; International Brotherhood of 

Mi RASS See Grain Millers; American Federation of TEE Oo sare Firemen and Oilers; International Brotherhood of 
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ICW ...+»Chemical Workers Union; International 

ILA. ...Longshoremen’s Association; International 

ILGW .Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ 

PE. fase oe Electrical Radio and Machine Workers; International 
Union of 

OUMSW oes ces Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America; Industrial 

Union of 

IWA . «+++» Woodworkers of America; International 

DICE Wes icaee Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America; 
Amalgamated 

PEAS IAS Taiyo clatein Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association; National 

11 Le Bere Masters, Mates and Pilots; International Organization of 

MEMSW 5 ovens Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; International Union of 

PP Ws faa Packinghouse Workers; National Brotherhood of 

SO AW iiss ele Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 

PSPMW' ..°.... Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; International 
Brotherhood of 

BV DSU. eer cts: Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 

SERMCE ..... Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America; Amalgamated 

RaW Suche ala® aie aye Seafarers’ International Union of North America 

“ASG Ca ee Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


America; International Brotherhood of (ind) 


Textile Workers Union of America 

.. Tobacco Workers International Union 

Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America; International Union, United 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; 
United (ind) 


EGO hn raievasss Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America; United 

Ree tee atece Upholsterers’ International Union of North America 

UMW:‘50 ...... Mine Workers of America; District 50, United (ind) 

CHE? We eo eays » Papermakers and Paperworkers; United 

TPIVAS Baer Packinghouse Workers of America; United 

WW) Wee Sestans eo he Te Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America; 
nite 

USAS sbicttont ae Steelworkers of America; United 

MRA! i stone Textile Workers of America; United 

LGA AU ES een Utility Workers Union of America 


2Jn the past these unions have bargained jointly with this company. 

3 Federal Labor Union is a union directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
and not with an international union. 

4 Atomic Trades and Labor Council bargains with United Carbide Corp. 
at this location. 


Exchange of Turnover Information Proposed 


A well-known manufacturing company in the Mid- 
dle West has compiled a record of its experience with 
college graduate trainees for the twenty-five-year 
period, 1935 through 1959. While the company is far 
from satisfied with what this record reveals, it has 
generously given THe ConrereENcE Boarp permission 
to publish its findings. (See the table below.) 

The company is willing to go even further. Other 
companies interested in exchanging information with 
this company are invited to write the Board. The let- 
ters will be forwarded to the company. 

If a dozen or more companies are willing to share 
information on a confidential basis, it would seem 
possible to develop some helpful and significant aver- 
ages. These might prove of considerable value to com- 
pany executives in planning future programs of college 
relations and possibly in reevaluating the training of 
college recruits. 

To be of maximum value, each company should col- 
lect comparable information and present it in uniform 
manner. The table below could serve as a model to fol- 
low for the present, although the companies can decide 
later to make changes in the format, if desirable. 


To assist in achieving uniformity the following defi- 
nitions are offered. 


College graduate trainee—He may be recruited (1) 
directly from a college campus, (2) from another com- 
pany, (3) from the Armed Services, etc. In all in- 
stances he will be male, under age thirty at the time 
of hiring, and he will be recruited for a training course 
prior to job assignment. All types of trainees and all 
kinds of company training courses are included. Ordi- 
narily the course will last six months or longer. 


Years—These are the years the trainees joined the 
company. The grouping is by five-year periods. It is 
not essential that a company’s records go back twenty- 
five years, but they should go back at least ten years. 


Terminations—Terminations for all reasons, volun- 
tary as well as involuntary, are included. Sometimes 
the reason for the termination may be unknown, as 
when a trainee on a military leave of absence fails to 
rejoin the company. 


The sum of “Terminations at Different Times’ 
should equal the “Total Terminations to January 1, 
1960” (Column 4) .—S.H. 


Turnover of College Graduate Trainees in One Company 


Total Terminations 
To January 1, 1960 


Number of Terminations at Different Times 


. Sti No. Duri 0-.99 1-2.99 8-4.99 5-9.99 10 or More 

Years No. Hired Fed dt Piemnated Merinsie’ Trainieg Yrs. Later Yrs. Later Yrs. Later Yrs. Later Yrs. Later 
NOBG-50 Tee lat. vale 49 8 41 84 16 5 2 7 8 3 
DB40-A4 ants ee es 35 5 = 80 86 13 6 4 4 1 2 
DES AD aiererctais o aiece 89 15 24 62 6 6 8 1 3 = 
1950-54... og is islenw cca 60 29 $1 52 16 6 6 g 1 = 
DODO OO ca weary ae. alist. 59 35 24 AL 415 6 3 els Die a 
otaleen Ss. Seals: 242 92 150 66 29 23 14 13 5 

CRE ORI 100% 38% 62% 27% 12% 10% 6% 5% 2% 
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Briefs on 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Leave of Absence for Public Service 


When a company employee gives up the security of 
a steady job to accept a temporary political appoint- 
ment, what happens to him when the appointment 
ends? Will he get his old job back? Will he have 
forfeited his accumulated stake in the company’s 
benefit plans? 

In the belief that it is a civic responsibility, a few 
companies have included acceptance of a political post 
among the reasons for granting a leave of absence. 
For example, a large manufacturing company has em- 
bodied the following statement on “public office leave” 
in its policy and procedure manual and also in the 
labor contract it negotiated with a local of the AFL- 
CIO: “Any employee elected to or appointed to any 
federal, state, or city public office shall be granted a 
leave of absence during the period he is actively en- 
gaged in such service.” 


Opportunity Knocks for Stenographers 


Because of a growing shortage of good secretaries 
and stenographers, many a company today is looking 
for ways to stretch its available supply of girls with 
stenographic skills to meet the demands being made 
for their services. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company has found one way 
to help solve the problem. It has formalized a plan for 
assigning secretaries and stenographers to other work 
whenever their supervisors are away from the office. 
This plan is not just a recommended practice; it is 
pursued as a matter of company policy. 

Details of the plan, as outlined in the company’s 
policy and procedure manual, follow: 


I. Purpose 
To outline the manner in which supervisors will advise 
the concerned personnel department that secretarial as- 
sistance will be available for those in need of temporary 
help. 


Il. Procedure 
A. General—In those instances where the concerned 
supervisor is sent out of town for a brief trip, the following 
procedure will be followed in order to assist the company’s 
secretaries and stenographers in becoming more familiar 
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with the company’s operation and/or to more fully utilize 
the time of the concerned secretaries and stenographers. 


B. Responsibility of the Supervisor—When an employee 
is to be sent out of town for at least a brief trip, the 
supervisor authorizing the*trip will send a memo to the 
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concerned personnel office containing the following infor- — 


mation: 


1. The name of the secretary or stenographer and the 


times and dates she will be free to render assistance ~ 


elsewhere, 


2. Whether or not she will be required to remain in ~ 


her office to answer the telephone, and 

3. If not available for assistance elsewhere, a statement 
to the fact that she will be fully occupied during the 
course of her supervisor’s absence. 

C. Responsibility of the Company's Personnel Offices— 
It will be the responsibility of the company’s personnel 
offices to: 

1. Effect the most efficient means by which the spare 
time of the involved secretaries and stenographers 
can be utilized, and 

2. Service the needs of those requiring temporary sec- 
retarial on stenographic help by utilizing available 
personnel. 


This formalized plan for making better use of 
stenographic skills benefits the company by enabling 
it to get extra:jobs done. It benefits the girls, too, by 
broadening their knowledge of company operations 
and by giving them more opportunities to show what 
they can do. Any girl who demonstrates, while on 
temporary assignment, that she is qualified for higher- 
level work is considered for promotion when a suitable 
vacancy occurs. 


Handicapped Workers’ Profits Aid Other Groups 


A nonprofit mail-order business that was started by 
one handicapped person twenty-three years ago has 
become so successful that it now employs about fifty- 
five disabled persons. What is more, its surplus funds 
are contributed to other organizations that help the 
handicapped. 

The employees of Necktie Workers Organization 
of Wellston, Missouri (all but nine of whom are 
women) sell ties by mail. The company has an annual 
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payroll of about $150,000. This amount represents 
70% of gross profits and includes a 10% Christmas 
bonus. The average pay is $50 for a 3714-hour week. 
Dental care, eyeglasses, hearing aids, crutches, and 
other medical necessities are furnished free to the 
workers who need them; medical insurance is paid 
by the company for those who are eligible. 

The business is managed and operated entirely by 
physically impaired persons who support themselves 
by their earnings. The enterprise started out in the 
basement of a home and then moved to a storeroom. 
Finally, with donated funds, the company moved to 
a one-story brick building which provides approxi- 
mately 5,500 square feet of space. 

The groups that have benefited from surplus funds 
of the Necktie Workers Organization include the 
March of Dimes, the Shriners Hospital for Crippled 
Children, the Service Club for the Blind, the National 
Shriner’s Hospital Fund, and the Midwest Polio 
Association. 


Suggestions in Great Britain 


Although it is likely that well over 500 suggestion 
plans (or “schemes,” as the English call them) are 
now operating in Great Britain, the Industrial Wel- 
fare Society of London reports that less than a hun- 
dred of them seem to be operating successfully. It 
considers a plan successful if it produces no less than 
ten suggestions per year per one-hundred employees. 

The society feels, however, that progress is being 
made. A survey it recently completed of 226 com- 
panies with suggestion plans shows a rise of 29% in 
the rate of suggestions between 1955 and 1959. During 
that same period, the acceptance rate dropped only 
5%, while the value of the average suggestion award 
went up from $8.12 to $12.88. 


Tribute to Deceased Company President 


A $1 million communication center, soon to be 
erected on the campus of Adelphi College in Garden 
City, New York, will be dedicated to the memory of 
Leon A. Swirbul. Mr. Swirbul, a founder and president 
of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
who was known affectionately as “Jake” to plant 
workers as well as executives, died last June. 

His death brought numerous requests for a me- 
morial; and it was decided to name the center, which 
Mr. Swirbul had helped to plan and design, in his 
honor. A drive was started to raise money for its 
completion. In one phase of this drive, Grumman em- 
ployees were invited to contribute on a purely volun- 
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tary basis. They gave $148,000—about a fifth of it in 
cash, the rest to be paid by next summer through 
periodic payroll deductions. This contribution from 
the employees, added to donations from other sources, 
has brought the fund well over the half-million mark 
and college officials are now seeking bids for construc- 
tion of the center. 

The Swirbul Communication Center will be a two- 
story building equipped to render services in all the 
communicating arts. It will feature a 150,000-volume 
technical library that is designed to meet the present 
and future needs of industry and research on Long 
Island. 


Inventors Club 


Garlock Inc. of Palmyra, New York, has just start- 
ed an inventors club. Membership is open to any 
current Garlock employee who has already been issued 
a patent or who has an application for a patent on 
file. When the club held its first annual dinner meeting 
recently,-30 employees qualified as charter members 
and received awards for each patent granted or ap- 
plied for. 

At the dinner, the company president announced a 
new meritorious achievement award that will be pre- 
sented “periodically—perhaps once a year—to that 
individual who has made an invention or proposal, or 
indeed a suggestion, which in the judgment of manage- 
ment has proved of outstanding commercial value to 
the corporation.” This award will be in the form of 
cash with a maximum of $5,000 and will be made at 
the sole discretion of the company president. 


Time Off to Visit the Sick 


When an employee has members of his family in the 
hospital, occasions can arise during normal working 
hours that require his presence there. For example, he 
may have to sign a release for an emergency operation 
on one of his children. Or there may be no regular 
visiting hours during the time he is not working. 

On such occasions, many firms allow the employee 
the needed time off with pay on an individual basis. 
But one utility has gone a step further. It has agreed 
to include a time-off-to-visit-the-sick clause in the 
labor agreement itself. This clause, recently negotiated 
with a local of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, AFL-CIO, provides that in the event the 
wife, child, mother or father of an employee is con- 
fined in a local hospital, the employee will be given 
“time off from work, without loss of pay, as may be 
necessary for visiting the patient.” 
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Labor Press Highli 


Teamsters View Their Exile 


REcENTLY, on the third anniversary of its expul- 
sion from the AFL-CIO, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters reviewed the motives for the 
federation’s action and detailed the union’s activities 
since its ouster. 

In discussing its expulsion, the union directs much 
of the criticism against the members of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee. The report made by this 
committee, contends The International Teamster, was 
based not on “any independent investigation” but 
rather on printed materials, “principally the transcript 
of the hearings before the McClellan Committee.” The 
report, however, was accepted by the AFL-CIO be- 
cause, the Teamster organ claims, the leaders of the 
expulsion movement had made a deal with the Mc- 
Clellan Committee “to evade investigation” of their 
own unions. 

Still another reason for the federation action, indi- 
cates the article, is the anxiety with which the old 
CIO unions viewed “the influence [which] the large 
Teamsters union would have within the merged body.” 

Subsequent to the expulsion, continues the article, 
the Teamsters reaffirmed its no-raiding pacts with 
certain AFL-CIO unions and attempted to extend 
these to other AFL-CIO unions. This cooperation, 
states The International Teamster, was halted by a 
mandate to all federation affiliates from George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, forbidding “formal 
cooperation with the IBT.” 

Despite the AFL-CIO attitude, the union magazine 
advises its members, the Teamsters will not organize 
any organized shop unless this shop has petitioned for 
disaffiliation from its present union. 

Throughout its exile, the Teamsters have main- 
tained “a steady growth,” claims the article. Net worth 
of the union in 1960 was $38,250,480, as against 
$38,047,748 in 1957. Actually, says the magazine, it is 
the federation that suffers financially; it loses $750,000 
a year in per capita dues previously paid to it by 
the IBT. 

Will the AFL-CIO allow the Teamsters to reaffil- 
iate? The magazine reports that certain AFL-CIO 
affiliates are seeking just such a move. According to 
Teamster sources, three state federations and many 
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central labor councils have adopted resolutions to 
seek readmission for the union. 


IUD Organizes in Philadelphia 


During the latter part of 1960, items in the labor 
press announced that twenty unions had embarked on 
a massive plan to organize the unorganized in the 
Philadelphia area. A recent article in the JUD Bulletin 
indicates just what degree of success this program, 
coordinated by the Industrial Union Department, has 
attained. 

Of the ten campaigns thus far conducted, the unions 
have been successful in seven, notes the article. The 
largest bargaining unit netted in the drive should 
bring 300 men into the United Auto Workers, states 
the federation monthly. 

Under the direction of the IUD, the twenty coop- 
erating unions pool their organizational costs and man- 
power and, in each campaign, attempt to organize a 
given plant for a particular union. Prior to the over-all 
drive, the unions selected the plants which they felt 
were within their jurisdictions. 

IUD Organizational Director Nicholas Zonarich 
expressed satisfaction with the results of the drive and 


predicted that “progress will snowball in the months 
ahead.” 


IAM Notes Ten-Year Progress 


A graphic representation of the increased benefits 
gained for its members over the last ten years appears 
in a recent issue of The Machinist, weekly publication 
of the International Association of Machinists. 

Marked improvement, states the union, is evident in 
comparing the wage rates negotiated this year with 
those prevailing in 1950. For example, an IAM tool 
and die maker presently earns an average hourly wage 
of $3.18, which is $1.23 more than he received in 1950. 
IAM machinists now receive an average $2.93 an hour, 
which represents an hourly rise of $1.16 over the past 
ten years. 

Fringe benefits, too, have soared. Today 86% of 
IAM settlements contain hospitalization and medical 
service plans, as compared with 17% of the settle- 
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ments ten years ago. In 1950, pension plans were 
negotiated in only 4% of the union’s pacts. Currently, 
40% of IAM contracts contain this provision. 

Union shop provisions have also become more com- 
mon in the last ten years. The [AM announces that 
the union shop has been negotiated in 75% of its 
agreements, while in 1950 it was present in 67%. 

These accomplishments, emphasizes the union 
newspaper, are mainly due to the efforts of “local bar- 
gaining committees, most of whose members work in 
the shop.” The benefits have been achieved mostly 
through peaceful settlements, stresses The Machinist. 
Ninety-five per cent of the contracts negotiated in the 
first half of 1960 were settled without strikes. 


New Paper Produced by Striking Newsmen 


Strikers against two newspapers in Portland, Ore- 
gon, have made plans to publish a daily of their own. 

First published as a weekly last February, the paper, 
the Portland Reporter, originally consisted of only a 
television program schedule, sports pages and some 
editorial comment. But, states The Machinist, [AM 
weekly, it soon was able to increase its size and issue 
copies twice weekly. In scheduling daily publication 
of the Reporter strikers emphasize that they do not 
plan to publish the paper permanently. The new daily 
is “to exist only until the day an honorable accord is 
reached in the present dispute.” 

Other unions quickly sent aid for the strikers’ proj- 
ect. A multiunion financed corporation leased a build- 
ing to the strikers to serve as headquarters for the 
newspaper. The International Typographical Union 
contributed a complete printing plant. 

It was the strikers themselves, however, who de- 
vised the plans that have brought in finances sufficient 
to maintain the project. Potential subscribers were 
urged to send a dollar or more. By November, over 
40,000 persons had responded to this appeal. Through 
staff solicitation, weekly revenue for advertising had 
risen to $11,000 by last July. More recently, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has approved 
the issuance of 175,000 (par $10) shares of stock 
by the newspaper. 

Has the publication of the new paper affected the 
circulation of the struck papers? The Machinist 
answers affirmatively. The two newspapers, it says, 
have had a combined circulation loss of 90,000. 


New Union Formed for Unemployed 


A recent convention of the British Columbia Fed- 
eration of Labor has authorized the creation of a new 
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union for the unemployed, to be called the Federation 
of Unemployed, says The Fisherman, the publication 
of the Organized Fishermen and Shoreworkers of 
British Columbia. The action was taken after the 
federation studied the problems of the unemployed 
in the province. The union paper estimates that 
“50,000 citizens depend . . . on social assistance, and 
that number will increase drastically over the . 
winter.”’ The new union will work to “bring the plight 
of the unemployed to public attention.” 

Ten locals will be established throughout the proy- 
ince. A nineteen-member provincial executive council 
will handle the policy decisions. Fourteen of these 
members will be representatives from other unions. 
The other five will be unemployed persons elected by 
the membership. Some convention delegates have ex- 
pressed disappointment, says the union paper, that 
only five of the unemployed are to be on the council. 

Plans do not call for the collection of dues from the 
prospective members of the new union. For the pres- 
ent, financing will be provided by placing a $10 tax 
on each union local in the province. 


Steelworkers Cite Rising Medical Costs 


The United Steelworkers union is expressing con- 
cern over the rising cost of the industry’s medical and 
hospitalization service plan. 

Costs of the health plan for nearly a million mem- 
bers and their dependents rose to $134 million in 
the last insurance year, reported President David J. 
McDonald. The growth in medical costs, says John 
Tomayko, USW insurance director, must be attrib- 
uted to “too many days spent in hospitals and too 
many unnecessary surgeries.” 

Although under the present collective bargaining 
agreement the steel industry has assumed the entire 
cost of the insurance plan, mounting costs may de- 
prive the Steelworkers of additional compensation. 
When insurance costs exceed a preset figure then the 
employer, using a contractual formula, may partially 
set off the higher costs against the Steelworkers cost- 
of-living increase. 

The problems of increased medical costs and the 
effectiveness of the health program have been placed 
on the agenda of the steel industry’s Human Relations 
Research Committee. Also, Steel Labor states that 
meetings on the subject have been scheduled by the 
Steelworkers with the American Medical Association, 
the American Hospital Association and industry rep- 
resentatives. 

Joun J. McKew 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1960 Percentage Chai 


| 
Item Unit Year Latest 
Ago Month | Mo 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May over 
Previous 
Mon 
Consumer Price Index (BLS) 

PISICERIS ey sis ct EER oe ee anaes 1947-1949 = 100 127.4; 127.3} 126.8] 126.6) 126.6} 126.5) 126.3) 125.6) +0.1 
INGOd fy eats eh 722 hata epee 1947-1949 = 100 121.1] 120.9} 120.2) 120.1) 120.6) 120.3) 119.7) 117.9) +0.2 
ROUSING nt, ctv ave taka nt ton dan tees Bont 1947-1949 = 100 182.1} 132.2) 182.0} 1381.5; 181.38} 181.3) 181.2) 1804) oes 
BOPANEL cashes oL, Sst dome Create 1947-1949 = 100 110.7; 111.0} 110.6) 109.3} 109.1} 108.9} 108.9} 109.4) —0.3 
Avansportationvic). . 2dceskraas ccelratne 1947-1949 = 100 146.5) 146.1) 144.7) 146.2) 145.9} 145.8] 145.6] 149.0) +0.3 
Medical Gare? #22 /vs oe peer 1947-1949 = 100 157.9] 157.3) 156.9} 156.7) 156.4) 156.1) 155.9) 153.0) +0.4 
Personal Care. delece. © sciaien penne 1947-1949 = 100 133.9} 134.0} 183.9} 183.8] 183.4) 183.2) 133.2) 182.7) —-O08 
Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 122.5} 121.9) 122.1) 121.9) 121.6) 121.1] 121.4) 120.0) +0.5 
Other Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 182.7| 182.7) 182.7) 1382.4) 182.2; 182.0) 131.9] 131.6 0 

Employment Status (Census) 

Givilian Jabor-force:);)-26:4...5-04 «dos thousands 71,213) 71,069} 71,155} 72,070| 72,706) 73,002) 70,667| 69,310) -+0.2 
Parplayed tee see ee ee eee: thousands 67,182) 67,490) 67,767! 68,282) 68,689} 68,579] 67,208) 65,640; —0.5 
ABTICUIUUTE ance Sie sahin ste CERO thousands 5,666| 6,247) 6,588} 6,454) 6,885} 6,856) 5,837) 5,601; —9.3 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 61,516} 61,244) 61,179} 61,828} 61,805) 61,722) 61,371| 60,040) +0.4 
Unemployedice thes hat oe ae thousands 4,031| 3,579} 3,388} 3,788} 4,017] 4,423) 3,459} 3,670) +12.6 

Wage Earners (BLS) 

Employees in nonagricultural establish- 

Mens tOLAL cee ke eta Ce REE me thousands p 53,480) r 53,626] 7 53,743] 53,320) 53,184) 53,560) 53,195} 53,021; —90.3 

Employees in nonagricultural establish- i 

ments, without Alaska & Hawaii’... . thousands p 53,243) r 58,386] 7 53,496} 53,062) 52,923) 53,309) 52,957) 52,793) —0.3 

Moanulactiving:s)tencs..tce co span see thousands p 16,165|r 16,310|7 16,505) 16,386] 16,250) 16,422) 16,348) 16,280; —0.9 

INE rata pro 5 2k eh es 5 A Bree hore thousands p 654 657 663 672 655 681 677 660} —0.5 

Wonstruction:: 2: ayes crate hkcmer ae thousands p 2,851|r 3,008]}r 3,069) 3,130) 3,098} 2,977) 2,830) 2,856) —5.2 

Transportation and public utilities... .|! thousands p 3,868] 3,888] 3,907) 3,921] 3,939] 3,942) 3,924) 3,912} —0.5 

«LD | nt aM ae of ee RPI thousands p 11,878) 11,733}r 11,665} 11,592] 11,591) 11,637) 11,543} 11,723} +1.2 

WINEN Ce pee eastueNe Rae cee eck aetna thousands p 2,A497\r 2,500}7r 2,515} 2,536) 2,530} 2,496) 2,469} 2,438} —0.1 

DEEVICE? Sree 5 eee a nc eee oe, thousands p 6,672\r 6,706|r 6,698} 6,685) 6,715} 6,745) 6,717) 6,593) —0.5 

Governinentany payee cineca tee thousands p 8,658\r 8,584|r 8,474) 8,140] 8,145} 8,409) 8,449) 8,331; +0.9 

Production and related workers in mfg. 

employment 

Allixaanufacturings.i2 asec saree cio: thousands p 12,071|7r 12,225) r 12,899} 12,265} 12,145) 12,332) 12,292) 12,274) —1.3 
DPorable ascents ienisrens Sones thousands p 6,822|r 6,868}7 6,949} 6,833) 6,888) 7,056) 7,084) 6,922) —0.7 
Nendurablose an sects eee on thousands p 5,249|r 5,3857)r 5,450) 5,432) 5,257) 5,276) 5,208) 5,352) —2.0 

Average weekly hours [ 

PM HATIUACEUNING vos) cee ciecin van ate © number p 39.3 39.6 89.5 39.8 39.8 40.0 39.9 39.9} —0.8 
Dirable 2a. piesa Sas ohn ere: number p 39.8\r 40.1 39.9 40.0 40.0 40.4 40.4 40.1} —0.8 
Nondurable ssa ao ete tals ence number p 38.6\r 39.0} 39.0) 39.5} 39.5) 39.5} 39.3} 39.6] —1.0) 

Average hourly earnings 
Allan ufacburing lich in.. shies a ee: dollars p 2.3ljr 2.30 2.30 2.28 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.23) +0.4 

Durable Ant ment is tae eee eee dollars p 2.46 2.46 2.46 2.44 2.44 2.45 2.44 2.38 0 
INonduraDIC aires Hans cute, sles dollars ip. 2.10). 2.09! 2.09} 2.07) 2.09) 2.08) 2:07), ©2208) Oss 

Average weekly earnings 

Almanufacturing 237.0 3)) 2s oat joo dollars p 90.78)r 91.08) 90.85); 90.74) 91.14) 91.60} 91.37) 88.98} —0.3 
Durables esis nih cnn ado dollars - lp 97.91|r 98.65} 98.15} 97.60} 97.60} 98.98} 98.58) 95.44) —0.8 
Nondurable ie aire a iiaea see tame dollars p 81.06)r 81.51) 81.51} 81.77) 82.56) 82.16) 81.35} 80.39} —0.6 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

Whimanufacturing 6s esos ee dollars ip 2.26\7r 2.25) 2.95) 2.29 9.98) 9,93| 9 98) OI Ges 
Durable Shiro nee ees Ahn ‘ dollars p 2.40 2.39 2.40 2.37 2.37 2.37 2.37 2.31} +0.4 
Nondurable surlems ts peel const es dollars ip 2.06] 2.05) 2.05) 2.02). 2.04) 2.03) 2.02) 1.98) -F07S 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 

SEPARA MONA | cists snore te anon tar per 100 employees | nua. na. 4.2 4.3 3.6 3.2 3.3 4.1) na 
Quitsmy cm nett oe eee ee per 100 employees | n.a. n.a. 1.8 ea Deal Teal ibsal 1.0) na 
Layoffs....... Le Gee Ra racers Sale ea Ne 5. per 100 employees | n.a. na. m8 2.2 220 1.6 1.6 2.6) na 

INCCESSIONS pcg, sexe ca ai ae hie ca inte per 100 employees | n.a. n,a.. 3.5 3.8 2.9 3.6 3.2 3.0] na 

1 The following eight industries also exclude Alaska and Hawaii. p Preliminary. r Revised. n.a. Not available. 
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UC in Labor Disputes 


(Continued from page 6) 


unilateral action by the employer where there are 
such other ways open to employees to defend them- 
selves as grievance procedures, actions to compel 
arbitration, or lawsuits for breach of contract. Such 
unilateral action must have the effect of coercing em- 
ployees into accepting onerous and disadvantageous 
terms of employment so that they could not be rea- 
sonably expected to continue at their jobs under such 
circumstances. Only then would the employees be 
considered as “locked out” and, therefore, eligible for 
benefits. 

Another example is that of a strike which arose 
out of an impasse over wage-reopening negotiations 
and involved the ‘same union as in the above cases, 
the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
CIO), together with the United Electrical Workers 
(ind.). During the 1955 strike, Pennsylvania’s Govy- 
ernor George M. Leader proposed that the parties 
resume work and submit the matter to arbitration. 
Both unions readily accepted this proposal, agreeing 
to go back to work under the employment terms 
existing at the time the dispute began. However, the 
company refused the governor’s proposal because it 
said it would not assign to outside arbitration the 
issue of wages and the other matters that vitally 
affected its competitive position. The stoppage of 
work continued. 

Noting that “in the light of the developing dispute, 
it now became evident that the employees were will- 
ing to work on the existing terms and that the com- 
pany would not proceed-on this basis,” the secretary 
of labor and industry and the executive director of 
the bureau of unemployment security issued a ruling 
that the strike had now taken the form of a lockout. 
This ruling—which, according to the company, had 
the effect of making arbitration compulsory—lifted 
the labor dispute disqualification against the strikers. 

This ruling was reversed by the appellate court, 
which held that the company’s refusal of “the gov- 
ernor’s proposal was not simply a refusal to resume 
operations . . . but a refusal to resume operations 
upon the pre-existing terms of employment pending 
arbitration.” Under these special circumstances, the 
company was held to be under no obligation to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitration. 

In another case, the courts held that the refusal 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation to grant to 
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strikers a wage increase which it gave to nonstrikers 
during the dispute period did not transform the strike 
into a lockout.1 


Lockouts in Connecticut 


In Connecticut a statute disqualifies employees 
from UC only if the lockout is due to the “demands 
of the employees.” Thus when a trucking company 
voluntarily shut down operations to improve its bar- 
gaining position, but not in response to “demands of 
the employees,” its drivers were declared eligible for 
UC benefits under state law.? 


Lockouts in Multiemployer Bargaining Cases 


California, where unemployment benefits are de- 
nied if the employee “left his work because of a trade 
dispute,” has been the scene of a number of associa- 
tion-wide “lockouts” in reprisal against union strikes. 
In one instance over 140 member companies of the 
California Metal Trades Association had suspended 
operations and laid off more than 7,000 employees. 
The action was taken in opposition to a “whipsaw” 
strike by eight Machinist union locals against nine of 
the association’s 159 members. The California De- 
partment of Employment ruled that a strike against 
one or more members of a multiemployer bargaining 
association is a strike against all. The dispute, there- 
fore, was not a lockout and the strikers were denied 
UC benefits.’ 

In assessing the implications of this ruling, one 
employer called it a “technical advantage” for em- 
ployer bargaining associations in contract disputes. 
Another said it meant that “employers will not have 
to support a strike against themselves.” 

A 1960 decision by California’s top court in a res- 
taurant industry case upholds this viewpoint. Em- 
ployees were out of work because of an employer 
association’s announced policy of shutting down 
whenever a union called strikes against some of its 
employer members. The court ruled that the workers 
could not receive unemployment compensation.* 

These cases are not surprising in view of earlier 
California decisions holding that where (1) there has 
been a history of industry-wide bargaining between 
the union and an employers’ association; (2) there 
has been a past history of concerted lockout as an 
association reprisal weapon; and (3) the union has 
selected particular employers for strike action as a 
matter of strategy, then the union has notice of the 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. v. Unemployment Comp. Bd. of 
Rev. 144 A 2d 582. 

2 Brechu v. Rapid Transit Co., Inc. 131 A 2d 211. 

8 Wall Street Journal, July 22, 1957, p. 2, col. 2. 

* Gardner v. State of California 346 P 2d 193. 
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lockout policy and all idled employees will be thereby 
disqualified. 

In Minnesota, employer association lockouts against 
union “whipsaw” strikes lift the disqualifications so 
the locked-out employees will receive benefits.” 

In Utah the courts, drawing upon statutory im- 
plication, have ruled that employees idled by a lock- 
out qualify for UC benefits. However, Utah’s Supreme 
Court? handles “piecemeal” striking against an em- 
ployer’s association in much the same fashion as 
California. This court ruled that when a union struck 
some members of an employer’s bargaining association 
and the association’s nonstruck plants were closed 


1 McKinley v. ESC 209 P 2d 602. 

? Bucko v. J. F. Queist Foundry Co., 38 N W 2d 233; Capra v 
Carpenter Paper Co., 104 N W 2d 532 (1960). 

8 International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Orange Transporta- 
tion Company 296 P 2d 291. 


down in reprisal, there was no lockout and idled em- 
ployees were not entitled to UC: 

Nevertheless, a 1960 case indicates that the Utah 
court will not extend “the strike-against-one-as-strike- 
against-all” rule to include all situations.1 For ex- 
ample, when an employer association that customarily 
bargained separately with local unions countered a 
strike threat by a West Coast local by locking out 
the employees of all the locals, including those of Utah 
and Nevada, the Utah court ruled that this was a 
lockout and the workers could collect benefits. 

In another case, the Teamsters union called a strike 
at the California terminals-of a trucking association. 
The association, which operated in eleven western 
states, locked out all its employees. The employees in 


1 Local 222, International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Industrial 
Commission 348 P 2d 558. 


Avoiding a Lockout or Layoff 


Here is a warning that was sent by the Federated 
Employers of San Francisco to its members, advising 
them of what actions might be construed as evidence of 
a lockout or a layoff.t 


“Tf any of the following factors are applicable in any 
case where employees have left their work because of a 
trade dispute, it is probable that the department of 
employment will consider that the employees either are 
“locked out,” discharged or laid off, and are therefore 
involuntarily unemployed and not disqualified for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits under Section 56a of the 
Code: 


“1. The employee’s immediate superior, or other super- 
visor, foreman, leadman or timekeeper informs him that 
no work is available, even if he crosses the picket line. 

“2. The employee has in his possession a letter from the 
company informing him specifically or inferentially that 
the employer-employee relationship is severed. 

“3. Entrances to the establishment through which the 
employee usually enters are closed, when normally they 
are open. ; 

“4, Entrances to the establishment through which the 
employee usually enters are closed and locked and em- 
ployee’s key (if he has one) is taken away from him. 

“5. Whistle or other regular signal to begin or end 
work does not blow or sound. 

“6. Time cards are not in rack. 

“7, Power is shut down making it apparent there 
would be no work to do even if employees reported for 
work. 

“8. Plant is geared for period of inactivity. 
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“9. Employee is prevented from entering the plant 
by some company official, guard or watchman, etc. 

“10. Employee reports for work in his department and 
is informed by his supervisor that due to shortage of 
materials, lack of an adequate crew or facilities for 
operation, etc., there is no work available for him. 

“11. A branch or annex of a company is abandoned 
during a cessation of work because of a trade dispute, 
and the employer shuts down with no notice to employees, 
or posts a notice at the establishment, or notifies each 
employee directly that his job is no longer available or 
is abolished for this reason. (The employer should post 
notices, in such cases, at all employee entrances stating 
that work is available at some other location of the com- 
pany. The address of the establishment should be indi- 


cated.) 
* * * 


“An employer should be extremely careful when giving 
a detailed statement of the facts surrounding the dispute 
(with respect to the work stoppage) as required by item 
8 on form DE-1113. This statement could prove the 
employer’s undoing if it is prepared without a due regard 
for the technical meaning of terms in common usage. An 
employer may unwittingly create the impression that a 
work stoppage, which was in fact caused by a strike, was 
a lockout or a layoff. Competent advice regarding the 
answer to this question should be obtained before the 
form is completed and mailed to the department.” 


*Trade Disputes Under the California Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, (Rev.) Sept, 1953 p. 3-4 Federated Employees of San 
Peay: Dept. of Research and Analysis, William H. Smith, 

rector. 
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Utah and California, where lockouts are not con- 
sidered labor disputes, were not disqualified for un- 
employment compensation. But in Nevada, which has 
no lockout exclusion, UC benefits were denied to 
association employees who were members of Local 
533, even though this local had not gone on strike. 
The layoff, the Nevada court said, involved a lock- 
out and a lack of work and both resulted from the 
strike by the international union.! 


WHEN EMPLOYERS OR EMPLOYEES 
ACT ILLEGALLY 


In Arizona, Montana and Utah, a strike is not 
considered a labor dispute and the strikers do qualify 
for UC if the employer fails to comply with state or 
federal labor laws covering wages, hours and other 
conditions of employment. Montana also requires em- 
ployers to comply with state and federal collective 
bargaining laws. Arizona and New Hampshire go fur- 
ther still and grant benefits where employers fail to 
live up to the terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. 

In West Virginia, unemployed workers become 
eligible for UC benefits if their employer denies them 
the right to bargain collectively, or demands that 
they accept working conditions or terms substan- 
tially less favorable than those prevailing for similar 
work in the locality. 

An example of how employer action in such states 
can change the UC status of idle employees was 
offered in the Mountain States Telephone Company 
case.2 Arizona granted unemployment compensation 
to the members of the Communication Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, and to employees of the Western 
Electric Corporation who refused to cross the CWA 
picket lines. The reason? The state’s employment 
security commission held that the telephone company 
had broken the collective bargaining agreement by 
making unilateral transfers out of the bargaining unit 
into a newly created job classification. 

Such exclusions from the labor dispute definition 
on the basis of illegal actions by employers leaves 
the state employment security agency charged with 
the double duty of policing the collective agreement 
and interpreting federal law. This makes possible in- 
consistent interpretations of the same law by federal 
and state courts. 

For example, a strike resulting from an alleged 
employer violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act might be considered by the state’s employment 


+ Depaoli v. Ernst, 309 P 2d 363. ; 
2 Special Deputy Decision # LD-125, April 13, 1956, Arizona 
Employment Security Commission. 
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security agency as not a labor dispute, and the 
strikers would receive unemployment benefits. Yet, 
in a later proceeding before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the company could be found not to have 
violated the NLRA. What’s more, the unemployment 
compensation tribunal is obliged, if it is to be helpful 
to unemployed workers, to act with dispatch even 
when faced with issues covered by multiple labor 
relations laws and subject to different treatment by 
other tribunals. 

Illegal employee behavior may also change the 
benefit status of idled workers—as in cases of wilful 
misconduct. A Pennsylvania court denied UC benefits 
to wildcat strikers who were discharged because of 
such misconduct. 

UC disqualification for misconduct may last for 
only a relatively short period in some states. Unions 
there can adopt the strategy of trying to prove that 
discharges were for such misconduct. If they succeed, 
the discharged employees would then escape the 
longer labor dispute disqualification. On the other 
hand, the misconduct disqualifications may, in some 
states, be more severe than the labor dispute disquali- 
fications. 

It is far easier to predict benefit eligibility in the 
thirty-six juridictions where the existence of a labor 
dispute is not affected by the failure of employers or 
employees to comply with bargaining agreements or 
state and federal laws, or by the employers’ lockout 
action. In such states, unemployment compensation 
proceedings are not concerned (except in the case of 
wildcat strikes, which may be deemed labor disputes) 
with the merits of employer, employee, or union 
conduct. 

In these states, an employer may precipitate a labor 
dispute by arbitrarily breaking the contract agree- 
ment, and his striking and laid-off employees may 
still be denied UC benefits. Similarly, the employees 
may illegally ignore the no-strike clause without jeop- 
ardizing their eligibility for UC benefits. 


DISPUTE MUST CAUSE LAYOFF 


In jurisdictions where UC disqualification flows im- 
mediately from the existence of a labor dispute, or 
from the existence of a labor dispute in active prog- 
ress, idle workers will not be denied UC unless it is 
shown that the labor dispute is the cause of their 
unemployment. A layoff must be actually “due to” a 
labor dispute—not merely “occurring in the course” 
of such dispute. 


1 Yellow Cab Co. of Philadelphia v. Un. Comp. Bd. of Rev. 90 A 
Qd 599. 
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UC benefits are denied in Alabama only where un- 
employment resulting from a labor dispute is “di- 
rectly” due to that dispute. The District of Columbia 
requires that the unemployment be a “direct result” 
of the labor dispute. 


WHAT IS A STOPPAGE OF WORK? 


As mentioned previously, thirty-three states, in- 
cluding many industrial states where unions are 
strong, such as Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia, withhold UC benefits from em- 
ployees on strike or laid off because of a labor dispute 
that results in a stoppage of work. 

Before the administrative agency in these jurisdic- 
tions can determine whether such employees will be 
denied UC benefits, it must first find that: 


e A stoppage of work exists because of a labor dis- 
pute; 

e The unemployment of the claimant is due to such 
stoppage of work; and 

e The stoppage of work took place at the factory, 
establishment or other premises at which the em- 
ployee is or was last employed. 


A stoppage of work occurs, within the meaning of 
state laws, when there is either a complete halt or a 
substantial curtailment of operations at a factory or 
establishment. 

The stoppage is measured in terms of a decrease in 
production, revenue, services, number of employees, 
payroll, and man hours. Thus a stoppage means a 
cessation of business activity, which may or may not 
be accompanied by a cessation of work by the em- 
ployees. It may occur in advance of a threatened 
strike and it may continue beyond a strike settlement. 
The willingness of employees to return to work at the 
end of a labor dispute will not, of itself, end the 
stoppage. Similarly the decision of an employer to 
recall one or more strikers after the termination of a 
strike will not, of itself, end the stoppage. 

The stoppage exists as long as the employer’s opera- 
tions remain substantially interrupted by a labor 
dispute.! 

When are a company’s operations curtailed sub- 
stantially? The courts have answered this question by 
declaring each of the following to be a ‘substantial cur- 
tailment of operations: A decrease in production that 
amounted to no more than 20%; a stoppage where 


* Magner v. Kinney, 2 NW 2d 689. Missouri and North Dakota 


have the term “substantial” written into their labor dispute dis- 
qualification provisions. ; 
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only seven out of fifty-five employees were on strike; 
a decrease of total business transactions in excess of 


30%.1 
The Controlling Case 


Courts generally follow the case of Lawrence Bak- 
ing Company v Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission? in interpreting the term “stoppage 
of work.” 

In this case, sixteen union members walked out on 
strike. Within fifteen minutes, the company had per- 
manently replaced the strikers and production con- 
tinued without further interruption. These facts, the — 
court felt, did not support a “stoppage of work” since 
there had been no actual curtailment of company 
operations. Therefore, the strikers were held qualified 
for unemployment compensation. 


TIME ELEMENT 


A stoppage of work which precedes a strike may 
occur in the form of a layoff or shutdown in anticipa- 
tion of the threatened walkout. Such a layoff or shut- 
down would be considered a stoppage of work if it is 
necessary to protect company equipment or property. 
This was the case (and unemployment compensation 
was denied under the Pennsylvania law) when 624 
employees of the Bethlehem Steel Company were laid — 
off in advance of a threatened strike in 1949.* | 

Courts have also found that “stoppages of work” — 
continued after the labor dispute which caused them — 
had been settled. For example, where (after settle- 
ment of a strike) production could not be resumed — 
until equipment had been reconditioned, blast fur- 
naces repaired, employees recalled, and the plant re- 
organized, laid-off and striking employees were 
denied unemployment compensation until company 
operations were back on a normal basis.* 

This return-to-normalcy doctrine is applied so that 
the period of the continued stoppage of work is suffi- — 
cient to restore normal operations. Factors considered 
are the kind of work required, the type of industry 
involved, and the reasonableness of the amount of 
time needed. 

In one case, involving a continuous-process textile 
plant with closely integrated job functions, a stoppage 
of work was found to exist three weeks after a strike 


* New Jersey Bd. Rev. BR-15 L 1939; New Jersey Bd. Rev. BR- 
65 L 1939; Magner v. Kinney, Supra note in column 1. 

“13 NW 2d 260, certiorari denied 323 U.S. 738. Contra: Mid- 
Continental Petroleum Corporation v. Board of Review, 141 P 2d 69. 
ate v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review, 90 A 

309. 

* Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation v. Rev. Bd. of Ind. Em- 

ployment Security Div. 72 NE 2d 662. 
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had ended. By that time, production was back to 
70% of normal and 85% of the employees had re- 
turned to the payroll! The company, however, was 
still unable to catch up on the raw materials and 
orders it had lost because of the strike. Under these 
circumstances, the court ruled that an absence of only 
15% of the work force constituted a substantial cur- 
tailment of production.t 

A period of one month has been allowed for a return 
to normal operations following a strike in the steel 
industry.” 

In New Hampshire, a fixed measure is provided for 
determining where a stoppage of work ends. A stretch 
of two weeks is set by statute as the maximum period 
for the denial of benefits in the wake of a labor dis- 
pute termination. After that, unemployed workers are 
granted compensation no matter how much longer it 
actually takes the employer to get operations back 
to normal. 


Time Element in Labor Dispute States 


Thus, when circumstances warrant, employees in 
jurisdictions with the “stoppage-of-work” type of 
labor dispute disqualification provision may be denied 
unemployment compensation before, during and after 
a strike. 

By way of contrast, employees in jurisdictions 
with the “labor-dispute-in-active-progress” type of 
disqualification provision would be denied unemploy- 
ment compensation for the entire period of the active 
labor dispute. This has been interpreted, in one case, 
as continuing beyond the end of the strike and last- 
ing for as long as the claim out of which the labor dis- 
pute arose is pending before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Two “labor-dispute” jurisdictions, Ari- 
zona and Connecticut, disqualify for the entire period 
of the dispute itself; Arkansas adds “a reasonable 
period of time necessary to resume normal opera- 
tions.” 


STOPPAGE MUST BE DUE TO DISPUTE 


Just as in states with labor-dispute or labor-dis- 
pute-in-active-progress provisions, the stoppage-of- 
work jurisdictions stipulate that striking or laid-off 
employees can be disqualified for UC benefits only 
where a stoppage of work exists “because of” a labor 
dispute. What this means is that the stoppage of 
work and the labor dispute must stand in direct rela- 
tion to each other, with the dispute as the cause and 
the stoppage as its undeniable effect. 


1 In re Stevenson 75 SE 2d 520. 
? Supra note 4 on page 26. 
® Meyers v. Fla. Industrial Comm’r 177 So. 2d 216 (1960). 
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In a New Jersey case, watchmen were laid off dur- 
ing a stoppage of work that was the direct result 
of a strike by production workers. This stoppage, 
the court said, existed “because of” a strike and the 
watchmen were denied UC benefits.! 

But the connection between the stoppage of work 
and the labor dispute is sometimes difficult to ascer- 
tain. At times, a dispute may cause a stoppage; later, 
a new development may break the causal connection. 
For example, in a New Jersey case that involved the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., a strike led 
directly to a stoppage of work in the egg-candling 
department. When the company discontinued that 
particular department, however, it could no longer 
be said that the stoppage of work existed “because 
of” the strike. The court granted the strikers unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The same conclusion is possible in cases where com- 
panies involved in a labor dispute would (1) go out 
of business, (2) run short of sufficient supplies and 
orders to continue operations, or (3) undertake plant 
equipment repairs extensive enough to necessitate a 
plant shutdown. 


IDLENESS MUST BE DUE TO STOPPAGE 


The next step in determining UC eligibility under 
stoppage-of-work provisions is to ascertain whether 
the unemployment is directly caused by the stoppage. 

For claimants to be denied UC, they must remain 
employees of the employer whose production is 
stopped because of the labor dispute. There can be 
no severing of the employer-employee relationship 
while the dispute-caused stoppage is in progress. The 
employment must be merely suspended,.as is the 
usual case in a strike, if there is to be a denial of UC 
to idle workers. 


When Employee Severs Relationship 


Getting Another Job—An employee can sever his 
employment with a company during a strike by get- 
ting another job. 

But what if the second employer lays him off 
before the strike ends at his first employer’s plant? 
Does he become eligible for UC? Or is he still denied 
UC on the ground that his loss of employment is due 
to a dispute-caused stoppage of work “at the factory, 
establishment, or premises at which he is or was 
last employed”? 

These questions were answered in the case of Mark 
Hopkins, Inc. v. California Employment Commis- 


1 Gerber v. Bd. of Rev. Div. of Emp. Sec., N. J. Dept. of Labor 
115 A 2d 575. 
2 Great A&P Tea Co. v. N. J. Dept. of Labor 101 A 2d 573. 
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sion.1 It was firmly established there that “only per- 
manent full-time employment can terminate the labor 
dispute disqualification.” 

Court decisions generally regard the following as 
evidence of such permanent full-time employment: 


(1) A bona fide intention that the new job con- 
stitutes permanent employment. (The employee, 
however, does not have to notify his original employ- 
er of the new job.) 

(2) No intention to return to the struck employer 
after the labor dispute is settled. 

(3) An abandonment of the former employer’s 
labor dispute upon the acceptance of the new em- 
ployment. 

(4) No collusion between the employee and the 
new employer to evade operation of the labor dispute 
disqualification. 

(5) The premises of the new employer being dif- 
ferent from those of the former struck employer. 
(This applies chiefly in labor disputes involving em- 
ployer associations. On the waterfront, for example, 
a striking stevedore could not change his place of 
employment by getting a new dock job. The entire 
dock area is regarded as the location of employment, 
even though some of the association employers have 
places of business elsewhere.) 

(6) The new employment being permanent in na- 
ture so as to sever the old employment relationship, 
not just intermittent or a mere stopgap measure. 

(7) The new employment being in the same gen- 
eral line of work formerly engaged in. 

(8) The new employment being amply compen- 
sated. (UC benefits have been denied where wages 
on the new job were less than the former struck 
employer paid.) 


Strike benefits have been held not to constitute 
“wages,” and an employee who receives benefits 
cannot be said to hold a new job. Similarly, while 
picketing has been advanced as a form of new job, as 
a rule it is considered too impermanent to justify re- 
moving UC disqualification. But where picketing is 
required as a condition of continued membership in a 
union and is paid for by the union, it may amount to 
a severance of the original employer-employee rela- 
tionship. In the event the ex-employee is sent to picket 
his first employer while the dispute is current, he may 
still be able to show that he has “abandoned the labor 
dispute” and is acting solely under union compulsion. 
Otherwise, picketing by locked-out or striking em- 
ployees indicates they seek re-employment. 


*151 P 2d 229. 
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Resigning—A resignation from the employment of 
a struck establishment will not automatically sever 
the employer-employee relationship. Courts require 
strict proof of the bona fide nature of such action. 
The employee must show that he does not expect 
to return after the dispute is settled. 

Moving Out of the Community—Relocation, by 
itself, will not support a severed employer-employee 
relationship. The surrounding facts must demonstrate 
an actual intention to end the employment. 

Offering to Return to Work—An employer must 


take back an employee who makes an offer to return | 
to work. If the employer refuses, the employee be- | 


comes eligible for UC. But the offer must be uncon- 
ditional and unequivocal; there can be no strings 
attached. For example, an employee offering to return 


to work cannot decline to join a union (even a rival ~ 


union) where the employer has signed a union shop 
contract. 

Conversely, the employer cannot hedge on his ac- 
ceptance of a genuine return-to-work offer. Taking 
no action on the offer would be treated as a denial. 
So would an attempt on his part to impose conditions 
for reinstatement. For example, he could not insist 
that unfair labor practice charges be dropped, or that 
his customers be notified the strike is settled. 

Repudiating the Union Position—An employee who 
is out of work because of a strike at his employer’s 
premises is presumed to have made the labor dispute 
his own. To overcome this assumption and become 
eligible for UC, he must unequivocally repudiate the 
union position during the dispute and offer uncon- 
ditionally to return to work. 


When Employer Severs Relationship 


Discharge Before a Strike—A bona fide discharge 
from employment completely severs the employer- 
employee relationship. For that reason, employees 
discharged in anticipation of a strike become eligible 
for UC even if they (1) refuse to return to work at 
the employer’s request, (2) refuse to cross the picket 
line, or (3) join in actual picketing. 

The rulings can lead to surprising results, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances. For example, if an em- 
ployee is discharged for drunkenness, his employment 
is severed and he qualifies for UC. But if the rest of 
the employees go out on strike to obtain his rein- 
statement, the employer-employee relationship con- 
tinues and they are not eligible for UC. 

Discharge During a Strike—Discharge actions” 
made by employers during labor disputes are often 
part of strike strategy. State employment security 
agencies and the courts will look carefully into the 
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_ circumstances surrounding such actions. For example, 


one court questioned the intention of a company that 
“fired” all its employees unless they ended a walkout 
and returned to work by a certain time.t 

Even as positive an action as the posting of a 
notice that the plant is closed indefinitely and the 
employees are free to seek work elsewhere will not, 
of itself, sever the employer-employee relationship. 


-The employees, too, must play a part. There must be 


evidence that they have accepted the discharge.” Un- 
less a discharged striker surrenders his claim to rein- 
statement, he will be denied unemployment compen- 
sation. 

' Replacement of Strikers—The replacement of strik- 
ers is evidence of the severance of employer-employee 
relations. To prevent such an action from qualifying 
the strikers for UC, the employer must stand ready 
to take them back if they make an unconditional and 
unequivocal offer to return to work. 

Resumption of Production—The stoppage-of-work 
disqualification is not automatically lifted with the 
resumption of production. It continues in force as 
long as the employer remains willing to take back 
employees making an unconditional and unequivocal 
offer to return to work. Strikers will qualify for UC, 
however, if the employer imposes unfair conditions 
for reinstatement. 

Sale of a Business—The sale of a business during 
a dispute-caused stoppage of work deprives the idled 
employees of a place where they can return to work. 
This entitles them to UC benefits. 

Transfer of Employer's Location—The mere trans- 
fer of the location of a business will not end the em- 
ployment relationship. To become eligible for UC 
the employees would have to show a hardship—such 
as great transportation difficulties i in getting to work 
at the new location. | 


MUST BE AT PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Still another step in predicting whether UC claim- 
ants may receive benefits in a given situation is to 
determine when a stoppage of work exists at “the 
factory, establishment or other premises at which 
the employee is or was last employed.” 

What state laws mean by these words is readily 
apparent when a labor dispute gives rise to a stop- 
page of work at the plant of an paployer who has 
only a single plant. 

But complications arise when a strike hits one 


*See Willard A. Lewis, “Arbitrating a Wildcat Strike,” Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. XVII #4, July, 1949, pp. 498-505, for an 
example of such fictional mass “discharge.” 

2 Gentile v. Director of Employment Security 109 NE 2d 140. 
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plant of a company that has several plants in the 
same geographical area. In such a case, is unem- 
ployment compensation denied to all the company’s 
idled employees within that area-—or only to those 
at the particular plant where the strike took place? 

Some courts regard each location where employees 
report for work as a separate “establishment” and 
grant UC to laid-off employees if the strike did not 
take place at their particular place of work. Other 
courts feel that such a strike at one company plant 
is a strike at all company plants within the area and 
deny UC to laid-off employees. 

State laws define the term “factory” to mean an 
industrial plant. The term “establishment” is broad- 
er; it includes any business or industry not conducted 
in a factory. Where the law refers to “establishment” 
only, the term embraces both “factories” and “other 
premises.” 

To establish eligibility for UC, laid-off employees 
must show that a stoppage of work (or a labor dis- 
pute, in some states) did not take place at “the fac- 
tory, establishment or other premises” at which they 
are or were last employed. 

If a labor dispute takes place between a company 
and a union at the place of contract negotiations, 
layofis at the actual places of business will be treated 
as transferring the dispute to such places of business 
and laid-off employees will not escape disqualifica- 
tion. 

A California court decided, under a multiemployer 
waterfront contract, that the place of last employ- 
ment of longshoremen was the docks at which they 
customarily worked—not the place of business (the 
individual offices and warehouses) of their respective 
employers.? A strike at the docks deprived them of 
UC benefits. 


How Courts Treat Multiplant Disputes 


Several state courts have passed on the question 
of where UC disqualification lines are to be drawn 
when a strike at one plant of an employer forces him 
to stop work at one or more of his other plants. 

The pioneer case, Spielman v. Industrial Commis- 
sioner,> was decided in Wisconsin. It involved two 
Nash-Kelvinator plants, one at Milwaukee (where 
automobiles were manufactured) and the other at 
Kenosha (where the automobiles manufactured in 
Milwaukee were assembled). A strike at the Kenosha 
plant had caused a shutdown at the Milwaukee plant. 


+Un. Comp. of Territory of Alaska v. Aragon 329 U.S. 143. 

? Matson Terminals, Inc. v. California Employment Commission, 
151 P 2d 202. 

5995 NW 1. 
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Laid-off Milwaukee workers who were not members 
of the striking local had applied for UC. Their appli- 
cations were denied. 

Here’s why the court upheld the denial: In spite 
of the forty miles lying between them, the two plants 
had to be regarded as a single establishment because 
of “physical proximity, functional integrality and 
general unity.” Both plants were under the same 
manager; both were controlled by the same produc- 
tion schedules, which were arranged in advance to 
allow for the many: model, color and trim combina- 
tions. The court said these considerations made the 
two plants one highly synchronized and centrally 
controlled operation, and disqualified the idled work- 
ers at both plants for UC benefits. In a 1959 decision, 
Ohio’s top court applied these tests, along with a 
more comprehensive test, to two plants of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co.1 

Michigan’s highest court ruled that eight Chrysler 
plants in the state, which were located within eleven 
miles of the main plant, were one establishment.” 
But, when a strike at a Ford plant in Ohio idled 
11,000 workers in Michigan, the same court over- 
ruled its Chrysler decision and held that these plants 
were separate establishments and the workers were 
eligible for unemployment compensation.* The widely 
prevailing tests of functional integrality and geo- 
graphic proximity gave way to a comprehensive test 
of all relevant factors such as supervision, sales, pur- 
chasing, personnel authority and record keeping. 

Similarly, in the Walgreen case the company’s 
warehouses were found to operate separately from 
its retail outlets. 

The required degree of synchronization and inte- 
gration was also found wanting in Maryland when a 
refinery in that state was shut down because of a 
labor dispute at a mine the same company owned 
in Utah.’ So, too, in Alabama, the court refused to 
treat the factory site and the coal mine locations of 
a steel company as one establishment.® 


The Ford Cases 


The Ford Motor Company strike of 1949 gave 
birth to a whole series of decisions on UC eligibility 
in multiplant disputes. The strike had originated at 
the company’s River Rouge plant in Michigan and 
some 5,000 workers in parts plants throughout the 
nation had struck in sympathy. The company, there- 


* Adamski v. State of Ohio, Bur. of Un. Comp, 161 NE 2d 907. 
* Chrysler Corp. v. Smith, 298 NW 87. 

* Park v. The Appeal Bd. Mich. Emp. Sec. Bd. 94 NW 2d 407. 
4 Walgreen Co. v. Murphy 53 NE 2d 390. 

5 Tucker v. American Smelting and Refining Co. 55 A 2d 692. 

® Tennessee Coal & Iron Ore Co. v. Martin 36 § 2d 547. 
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upon, laid off over 100,000 employees. It opposed the 
claims of these laid-off employees for UC on the 
ground that each and every Ford plant in each and 
every state is part of one establishment—the River 
Rouge plant in Michigan. 

This viewpoint made headway only in Georgia.t 
There, the court relied on the fact that the Georgia 
locals were part of the international union which 
bargained in Detroit on behalf of all locals, and de- 
nied UC to the laid-off Ford employees. But New 
Jersey, New York and Virginia (the latter’s statute 
being identical to 'Georgia’s) considered their local 
plants separate establishments. They granted UC to 
the laid-off employees at these local plants, even 
though they were members of the same union as the 
Detroit strikers and were represented by that union 
in Detroit bargaining. 

Minnesota went further still in the Nordling case.” 
It rejected the Wisconsin tests of physical proximity, 
functional integrality and general unity. Ford’s as- 
sembly plant in Minnesota was closely integrated 
into central planning at Detroit, but the court held 
that a physical and functional separateness existed 
between the two operations. Following this line of 
thinking in the Ford controversy, the Minnesota 
court concluded that it is the circumstances of em- 
ployment that determine whether a unit is a separate 
establishment, not the circumstances of management 
operations. This extended UC to the Ford employees 
laid off at the Minnesota plant. 

A recent multioffice case in New York involving 
National Airlines led to the following ruling: Airline 
clerks at the Manhattan office and airline clerks at 
the Idlewild office are employed at separate and dis- 
tinct “establishments.” So are mechanics at the Idle- 
wild hangar. As a result, Manhattan clerks and hangar 
mechanics, furloughed because of a labor dispute 
started by Idlewild clerks, were not unemployed be- 
cause of an industrial controversy at their respective 
establishments. They can draw unemployment 
benefits.* 

What has been said about the effect on UC eligi- 
bility of the location of the labor dispute serves, at 
best, to alert union and management bargainers to 
the issues involved. The law in one state today may 
be changed by legislative action or court decision 
tomorrow. Connecticut has simplified the problem by 
declaring that “all installations of one company 
throughout the state constitute one establishment.” 
‘Teper eter Co. v. Abercrombie 62 SE 2d 209. 

° Nordling v. Ford Motor Co. 42 NW 2d 576. 

° Ferrara v. Catherwood 202 NYS 2d 869 (1960) . 


* Unemployment Compensation Law, Chapter 567 Gen. Stat. Rev. 
1958 Sec, 236 (3) (b). 
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Texas goes beyond the Connecticut solution by in- 
cluding plants both inside and outside its borders. 


“Separate Branch” Qualification 


In two-thirds of the jurisdictions, distinct depart- 
ments inside of a plant can be treated as though they 


are separate factories or establishments. Thus: 


“ 


. if in any case separate branches of work which are 
commonly conducted as separate businesses in separate 
premises are conducted in separate departments of the same 
premises, each such department shall, for the purpose of 
this subsection, be deemed to be a separate factory, estab- 
lishment or other premises.” 


This “separate branch” qualification is usually 
found at various places toward the end of the respec- 
tive labor dispute disqualification provisions, giving 
rise to some confusion as to its purpose. Ordinarily, 
it is used to cut off UC from employees who would 
otherwise be qualified and works this way: if em- 
ployees of a distinct department with a distinct trade 
and a separate degree of self-organization (for ex- 
ample, workers in the composing room of a printing 
plant) strike—or are laid off because of a stoppage of 
work in that department only, due to a labor dispute 
—they will be denied UC, even though there has not 
been a substantial curtailment of operations on an 
over-all plant basis. 

On the other hand, in the Mountain States Tele- 
phone Co. v. Sakrison case” in Arizona, the separate 
telephone exchanges were considered as one single 
over-all establishment. In order to find that a stoppage 
of work existed, the decreases in service at each of 
the exchanges were lumped together, although at no 
particular exchange was there a substantial curtail- 
ment of operations. 

New Jersey and Washington. view the separate 
branch qualifications in quite a different way.* There, 
the legislatures have written it in as part of the 
“srade, class or group proviso.” An employee who is 
found to be in a “separate branch” may thus get UC 
if he can prove that he neither participated in, 
financed, nor had a “direct interest” in the labor dis- 
pute, and that no one else in his “grade, class or 
group” had been so involved. 


“ESCAPE CLAUSES” 


It has been established as a general rule that un- 
employed workers will be disqualified for UC if it is 


1 Blakely v. Rev. Bd. of Indiana Emp. Sec. Div. 90 NE 2d 353; 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. v. Durkin 42 NE 2d 541. 

2995 P 2d 707. 

3 Wicklund v. Comm’r of Un. Comp. and Placement 138 P 2d 
876. 
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found that their unemployment is due: (1) to a labor 
dispute in existence or in active progress; or (2) toa 
dispute-caused stoppage of work at the factory, estab- 
lishment or other premises at which they are or were 
last employed. However, there are exceptions to this 
rule. 

The unemployment compensation laws of Alabama, 
California, Delaware, Kentucky, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio and Wisconsin provide no exception what- 
ever to the rule that denies UC to employees idled 
by a labor dispute. But the state laws of the other 
forty-two jurisdictions contain specific provisions 
which allow idled employees who can prove they were 
not involved in a labor dispute situation to “escape” 
UC disqualification. Such proof may be offered on the 
basis of: 


A. Individual noninvolvement; and 
B. Noninvolvement as a member of a grade, class 
or group of workers. 


In addition, Utah disqualifies only those employees 
who belong to the same grade, class or group as the 
striker (s) . 


Proof of Individual Noninvolvement 


In most states that provide an “escape,” an indi- 
vidual employee can overcome UC disqualification by 
proving he is not “personally involved” in the labor 
dispute that has deprived him of work. This he can 
do by proving that he did not (1) participate in, 
(2) finance, or (3) have a direct interest in the dis- 
pute. 

Not Participating in a Labor Dispute—An em- 
ployee’s membership in a union involved in a labor 
dispute does not automatically make him a partici- 
pant in the dispute. “Participation” requires more 
definite action on his part. He must walk out, strike, 
picket, or otherwise give tangible aid to the union. For 
example, an employee who voted with the union to 
refuse to work on goods handled by nonunion super- 
visors would be participating in a labor dispute. There 
is a case on record where a nonunion employee who 
said he opposed a strike was held to be participating 
in it when he joined the picket line to get free sand- 
wiches.! 

Courts have met difficult problems on this question 
of labor dispute participation in passing on refusals to 
cross picket lines. Generally, they regard such refusals 
as participation in the dispute and deny UC unless 


1 Mich. Ref. Dec. AB-513 (1939) cited by Williams, “The Labor 
Dispute Disqualification—A Primer and Some Problems,” 8 Van- 
derbilt Law Review 338, 349. 
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the employee claiming noninvolvement can show that 
physical violence, or the threat of it, was the sole 
reason for his refusal. 

Not Financing a Labor Dispute—It is well settled 
that the payment of union dues does not, of itself, 
constitute “financing” a labor dispute. This seem- 
ingly makes it fairly simple for the laid-off employee 
who has paid his dues and nothing more to say he is 
not involved in a strike. He will run into difficulty on 
this score only if his union contributes strike funds 
to ancther striking union at the same establishment. 

Not Having a Direct Interest in a Labor Dispute— 
Is a laid-off employee who claims that he is not per- 
sonally involved in a labor dispute eligible for benefits 
if he has proved conclusively that he is neither partici- 
pating in nor financing the dispute? No; to escape UC 
disqualification, he must also prove that he has no 
“direct interest” in the dispute. This can be a big 
barrier to overcome. Its special importance lies in the 
fact that it has cut the effectiveness of the “key-man 
strike.” If a union can cause a plant shutdown by 
pulling just the key men off their jobs, the rest of the 
employees, laid off as a result, might be eligible for 
UC. But such escape from disqualification has been 
blocked by the need to prove individually that each 
of the idled employees is not “directly interested.” 

The courts tend to identify each and every laid-off 
employee with the purposes and the results of the 
labor dispute that idled him. It is well settled that 
where nonstrikers who have been laid off in a labor 
dispute receive wage increases as result of the union- 
management settlement, they have a “direct interest.” 
And this is true even though they opposed the strike. 
Disputes involving other conditions of employment 
such as establishment of shop steward systems or 
seniority privileges likewise involve the laid-off or 
striking employee.1 Membership in the striking union 
is evidence, though not conclusive, of being “directly 
interested.”? Membership in a local union affiliated 
with the same international as another local union 
which had called a strike will prevent a laid-off em- 
ployee from drawing benefits.’ ; 

Even antiunion employees who lost work when 
their company shut down in the face of a recognition 
strike have been denied escape from UC disqualifica- 
tion. It was reasoned that they, too, were directly in- 
terested in the strike’s outcome.* 

The border line for applying the “no direct interest” 


* Nobes v. Mich. Unemp. Comm’r. 21 NW 2d 820. 

*Fierst and Spector, “Unemployment Compensation in Labor 
Disputes,” 49 Yale Law Journal, 461, 486. 

° U.S. Steel Corp. v. Wood, 114 So. 2d 551 (1959). 

“Supra note 1 on this page. 
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rule in labor disputes seems to be on the rim or periph- — 
ery of the bargaining unit. This rim can be wide in- 
deed in the case of a multiplant or association-wide — 
unit. Yet, on occasion, workers laid off during a strike : 
were found to be “directly interested” even though 
they were not in the bargaining unit, not members of 
the union, and their wages and conditions of work — 
were not involved in the strike. The basis for this is 
the particular employer’s established practice of © 
bringing the employment status of all his workers into 


line with whatever settlements he reached with the ~ 


union.! This “tandem increase” policy, which is fre- 4 
quently applied to white ‘collar workers, could give 
such workers a “direct interest” in every strike of 
production workers. However, no trend in this direc- 
tion is clear enough or widespread enough to permit 
generalization. 

Not all jurisdictions refuse to separate the interest 
of laid-off employees from the interests of those in- 
volved in the labor disputes. New Jersey, for example, 
sustains the noninvolvement claims of idled workers 
who prove they did not participate in or finance a 
labor dispute, even when they may actually benefit 
by the dispute.? 


Proof of Noninvolvement as a Member of a 
Grade, Class or Group of Workers ~ 


The laid-off employee who has proved he personally 
did not participate in, finance or have a direct interest 
in a labor dispute may find still another obstacle 
blocking his path to avoid UC disqualification. He 
might have to prove, too, that he is not, or was not, 
at the commencement of the stoppage or dispute, 
a member of a grade, class or group of workers, any 
one of whom is participating in, financing, or directly 
imterested in the dispute. 

In other words, a laid-off employee who is not per- 
sonally involved in a labor dispute may nevertheless 
be disqualified for UC if one or more of the workers 
in the “grade, class or group” of workers of which 
he is a member should have become involved in the 
dispute. His mere membership in such a grade, class, 
or group of workers can, if the employment security 
agency or courts of his state so decide, deprive him of 
UC. This is regarded by labor observers as an addi- 
tional blow to “key-man” strikes. 

The terms “grade, class or group” are generally used 
in state UC laws to refer to employees engaged in the 


* Gen. Motors Corp. v. App. Bd. (In Re Gannon) 11 Ben. Ser 
#3, 12280; Michigan Circuit Court No. 144201 Aug. 22, 1947; 
Also G. M. Corp. v. App. Bd. (In Re Rose) 321 Mich. 724, 34 NW 
2d 497. Contra: 10 Ben. Sep. Ind. R.; 11842 Conn. R. Cf. Chrysler 
Corp. v. Emp. Stab. Comm. 253 P 2d 68. 

* Kiechofer Container Co. v. UCC 13 A 2d 646. 
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same type of work as an employee who participates 
in, finances or directly involves himself in a labor dis- 
pute. They may include cohesive groupings, such as a 
particular union. 

The provision in state laws that bars idle workers 
from UC if someone in the grade, class or group of 
workers of which they are members has become in- 
volved in a labor dispute is sometimes called the 
“dragnet provision.” Some courts either ignore it com- 
pletely or give it so narrow a construction as to ren- 
der it meaningless. Its application, they feel, would 
in effect nullify the individual “escape” tests of not 
participating in, financing or having a direct interest 
in a labor dispute. 

Other courts disagree and enforce the “dragnet pro- 
vision” rigidly. The “grade, class or group” is regarded 
by these courts as being identical with either (1) the 
entire plant or establishment, or (2) the full bargain- 
ing unit. 

Where only the plant or establishment of a UC 
claimant is considered in enforcing the “dragnet pro- 
vision,” the action of a single member of a group of 
workers can block the escape of the entire group. For 
example, one court ruled that if one clerical worker in 
a plant joins the picket line of striking production 
workers, all the not-otherwise-involved clerical work- 
ers at that plant will lose UC simply because they are 
members of the “grade, class or group” of workers as 
the lone picketing clerical worker." 

Where the full bargaining unit is considered in en- 
forcing the “dragnet provision,” a UC claimant's 
chance of escaping disqualification on the ground that 
he is not involved in a labor dispute grows smaller 
still. It disappears completely if his bargaining unit 
is multiplant or association-wide and one or more of 
the several plants of association members is struck. 
Laid-off employees have been “disqualified for UC 
merely because they were members of the same bar- 
gaining unit as wildcat strikers who had caused the 
layoff.” 

The courts seemingly have set no clear limit on 
what the terms “grade, class or group” might include 
when they are interpreted as applying to the full 
bargaining unit. A nonstriking AFL union member 
has been held to be in the same “group” as a striking 
member of a CIO union.’ 

Another case concerned several craft unions joined 
in one legal bargaining unit. One of these craft unions 


1In re Persons Employed at St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
110 P 2d 877. 

2 Local 658, Boot & Shoe Workers Union v. Brown Shoe Co., 87 
NE 2d 625, 403 Ill. 484. 

* Supra note 2 on page 6. 
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struck some of the association members. As a result, 
all union craft members were denied UC because 
they belonged to a “group” of workers involved in a 
strike.t 

Similarly, in a November 1957 decision, the Utah 
Supreme Court ruled that employees of the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation were not entitled to UC since they 
belonged to eleven unions all jointly negotiating with 
a single employer. Although only five of the eleven 
unions went on strike, causing a shutdown, all of the 
unemployed workers constituted a “group.”? Then, 
too, there is the case in which a local] district union 
terminated its collective agreement at the direction 
of the international union. The move, favored by the 
international in order to consolidate its strike strategy 
against other employers in other districts, idled dis- 
trict union members. The court denied the claims of 
these members on the ground that their unemploy- 
ment was the result of the labor dispute of the inter- 
national—a “group” to which they belonged.? 


The Michigan Definition of “Involvement” 


An even tougher hurdie is present in the Michigan 
UC Law. If a Michigan employee is idled because of 
a stoppage of work in his particular department (or 
unit or grade or class) by reason of a labor dispute in 
some other department (or unit, or grade or class), he 
is “directly involved.’ Dye makers working in a sep- 
arate section of the plant, unemployed because of 
a controversy involving workers of a separate union 
performing distinctly different functions, were denied 
benefits. In a Ford Motor Co. case®> a slowdown by 
welders (in sympathy with a foremen’s strike) caused 
layoffs in other departments. No UC payments were 
granted because the labor dispute caused the ultimate 
unemployment. Had the company used disciplinary 
layoff or discharge against the welders, the idleness of 
the rest of the work force would not be due to a labor 
dispute, but to an independent intervening cause; it 
would have resulted from the misconduct of the 
welders. In that event, UC would have been paid. 


No Single Rule 


Obviously there is no one infallible rule that will 
enable union and management bargainers to predict 
when a laid-off employee can escape UC disqualifica- 


1 Oolof Nelson Construction Co. v. Industrial Commissioner, 243 
P 2d 951. 
? Operating Engineers et al. v. Industrial Commission 318 P 2d 
3 


6. 

® Dallas Fuel Co. v. Horne 300 NW 303. 

* General Motor Corp. (Chevrolet Gear & Aale Div.) v. Appeal 
Bd. of Mich. Un. Comp. Comm. 34 NW 2d 497. 

5 Buzza v. App. Bd. of Mich. Un. Comp. Bd. 47 NW 2d 11. 


tion by proving he is not “involved” in a labor dis- 
pute. Available information on the subject has been 
reported in this article to call the attention of bar- 
gainers to: (1) the possibility that employees laid 
off during a labor dispute will “escape” UC disquali- 
fication; and (2) the obstacles that stand in the way 
of their escape. 


THE FUTURE OF UC IN LABOR DISPUTES 


The subject discussed in this article is complicated. 
It would not be if all of the states followed uniform 
practices in either granting or denying UC benefits 
during labor disputes. But is such uniformity possible? 

State practices in this area of labor relations are 
shaped by: 


1. New administrative and judicial interpretations 
of existing laws; and 
2. The process of legislative amendments. 


New administrative and judicial interpretations of 
the laws as they now stand depend, in large measure, 
on how thoroughly employers and employees present 
facts and arguments in particular UC proceedings. 
One writer comments in this connection: 


“If the matter of presenting the facts is left entirely to 
the workers and the employers, or either of them alone, 
differences may arise in the actual application of the dis- 
qualification in the case of one industry or occupation as 
compared with others. For example, the lack of interest of 
one employer, if his testimony is not secured, may make it 
easier for his employees to establish eligibility for benefits, 
where in an analogous situation another employer by his 
active interest may present facts which establish the dis- 
qualification of his employees. Likewise, employers in some 
instances may be interested in the discriminatory application 
of the disqualification. . . . Labor organizations sometimes 
fall under the suspicion of coercing employers in an industry 
to accept their interpretation of the ‘labor-dispute disquali- 
fication,’ with the possible result that essentially the same 
circumstances operate to disqualify claimants for benefits 
in one industry and not in another.”! 


Although the use of the word “coercing” seems in- 
appropriate, the above statement suggests one reason 
for the continuing lack of uniformity among the states 
in handling UC in labor disputes. 

It seems likely, too, that there is little hope of 
achieving such uniformity through the process of 
legislative amendments. Ever since 1932, when Wis- 
consin pioneered state UC laws (all of the states had 
adopted them by 1937), there has been a constant 


j * Hughes, “Principles Underlying Labor-Dispute Disqualifica- 
tion,” Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adm., Washington, 
D.C. (1946) p. 7. 
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procession of legislative amendments. But the history — 


of the amendments enacted to date—with many of 
the states shifting back and forth from stoppage-of- 
work laws to  labor-dispute-in-active-progress and 


other types of laws—gives no indication of a positive ; 


trend in the direction of uniformity. Currently, the 
only states that have simplified their practices are 
New York and Rhode Island. 


Therefore, prospects are that the problem of con- 


flicting state practices in the matter of granting or 


denying UC benefits during labor disputes is one that | 
will harass collective bargaining negotiators for some | 


time to come. 


Management Bookshelf 


New York University Workmen’s Compensation Study—The 
purpose of this study, as described in the initial paragraphs 
of the publication, is to determine “how effective rehabili- 
tation care may be made promptly available to workmen’s 
compensation claimants under the New York Workmen’s 
Compensation Law” and to ascertain “changes, legislative, 
administrative or otherwise, which appear necessary to 
best establish a practical system of achieving such result.” 


Among the subjects covered in the report are systems of — 


medical care, recommendations to achieve prompt and 
effective rehabilitation of claimants, job placement servy- 
ices, and the implications for workmen’s compensation in 
other systems of disability benefits. 

Included in the eighteen appendices to the report are: 
“The Emergence of Rehabilitation as a Special Issue in 
Workmen’s Compensation in New York State,” “Statu- 
tory Provisions in Workmen’s Compensation Laws Re- 
lating to Rehabilitation,” “Medical Personnel and Medical 
Personnel Policies,” “Social Work Practice within the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board,” “The Issue of Con- 
troverted Cases,” and “Medical Advisory Boards in Work- 
men’s Compensation.” By a study team from the New 
York University Center for Rehabilitation Services, 342 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York, 1960, $6.50. 


Some Theories of Organization—A textbook anthology de- 
signed for “mature” students with possibly no earlier expe- 


rience in the field. It is intended to “integrate scientific - 


studies of organization from many ‘of the traditional 
scholarly disciplines.” It treats organization as a subject 
for research rather than as management practice. Subjects 
discussed include the nature of organization theory, organi- 
zational structure and process, leadership and morale, com- 
munication, control and evaluation, and decision making. 
The book supplements J. G. March and H. A. Simon’s 
“Organizations.” Edited by Albert H. Rubenstein and 
Chadwick J. Haberstroh, The Dorsey Press, Inc., and Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1960, 492 pp., $10. 
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Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


A new Westinghouse contract grants layoff benefits equal to one week for each 


year of service to qualified workers. Also, pensions and wages will rise 


As A RESULT of the new Westinghouse agreement 
with IUE, UE, and the Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions, workers who lose their 
jobs through no fault of their own now get “layoff 
income and benefits” equal to a week’s pay for each 
year of service. To be eligible for benefits employees 
‘must have at least three years’ service. 

The layoff income and benefits plan is part of the 
pension and insurance agreement. It gives the eligible 
laid-off worker whose layoff is expected by the com- 
_ pany to extend beyond six months the option of: (1) 
severing permanently his relationship with the com- 
pany and receiving, in a lump sum, the termination 
pay to which he is entitled; (2) continuing on layoff 
until recalled to work; or (3) if layoff occurs between 
ages fifty-nine and sixty, remaining on layoff until 
early retirement. 

When the employee elects to terminate his relation- 
ship with the company, he loses all recall rights and 
service credits. These may be restored ‘upon subse- 
quent rehire only if the employee repays in full the 
lump sum amount received at the time of termination. 

If the employee chooses to remain on layoff, and his 
layoff continues until the maximum state unemploy- 
ment compensation period is exhausted, he will then 
receive weekly payments from the company equal to 
one-half his weekly income. These company payments 
will continue until the employee’s layoff income credits 
have been used up, or until he has been on layoff for 
one year, whichever comes first. Any remaining layoff 
income still due the employee at the end of a year’s 
layoff period will be paid to him in full at that time. 
When he is recalled to work, he need not repay the 
benefits received from the company as a condition of 
retaining service and recall credits, but in the event of 
a future layoff, any service previously used as a basis 
of layoff payments may not be used again. 

When an employee is laid off within one year of 
early retirement age, he too must wait for the comple- 
tion of the maximum state unemployment compensa- 
tion period before company layoff payments can begin. 
Upon reaching age sixty the employee will be placed 
on early retirement under the pension plan and no 
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further payments from the layoff income account will 
be made to him. 

The new three-year agreement also liberalizes pen- 
sion and insurance benefits. Under the new pension 
plan, employees retiring on or after January 1, 1961 
and before April 2, 1962 receive a monthly pension of 
$2.25 per year of credited service. On April 2, 1962 
the rate is upped to $2.40 per month per year for 
service prior to that date. Thereafter, the monthly 
pension ranges from $2.50 to $3.50 per year of service, 
depending on earnings. In addition, the eligibility re- 
quirement for a vested pension at age forty is reduced 
from fifteen years’ to ten years’ service. 

The revised insurance plan calls for increased allow- 
ances for hospital room and board and special hospital 
services, as well as increases in medical, surgical, and 
major-medical benefits. Employees with three years’ 
service or more who are on layoff continue to receive 
company-paid group health insurance coverage for 
up to six months after layoff. Dependent coverage may 
also be continued for the same period by the employee. 

Other changes include a fourth week of vacation 
after twenty years and an eighth paid holiday, both 
effective in 1961. Wage rates are upped by from 4 
cents to 10 cents an hour in October, 1960 and again 
by the same amount in April, 1962. 


Production Standards Negotiated 


An agreement on piecework rates has been reached 
between The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and 
Local 2 of the United Rubber Workers at the com- 
pany’s passenger tire plant in Akron, Ohio. The new 
piece rates (a specified number of tires to be produced 
in a given length of time) were worked out in four 
weeks of negotiations. They apply to recently installed 
tire machines which were designed and built at Good- 
year, and which incorporate the company’s latest 
techniques in tire building. 

The level of tire production embodied in the agree- 
ment puts the company in a position of being able to 
proceed with an extensive modernization program. 
Briefly, the situation leading to the agreement was 
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this: Goodyear felt that Plant Two, a large passenger 
tire manufacturing plant in Akron, was gradually 
becoming obsolescent because labor efficiency was 
substantially lower than it was at the company’s other 
domestic tire plants. 

Within the next year or two the company antici- 
pates a need for expanded production capacity. Thus, 
it became a matter of determining whether to adapt 
Plant Two for expansion or to prepare for new facili- 
ties elsewhere. As a means of making this determina- 
tion, the company installed some pilot equipment and 
asked the employees if they were willing to accept 
revised piece rates. 

A series of meetings was held by the company with 
plant workers and with the union’s tire division repre- 


i 
5 
| 

| 


sentatives. Workers were assured by the company thal 


further along. 

The workers accepted the new rates and agreed 
cooperate in maintaining the rated capacity of new 
and modernized equipment. In consideration of this) 
intention on the part of its employees, the company 
is proceeding on an extensive capital improvement 
program for the Akron plant. y 

N. Beatrice WortHy a 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


American Smelting & Refining Company with 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind. nationwide, 
5,000 hourly 

Effective 7-1-61. Extension of current 2-year 

contract 

Contract expires 6-30-62 


Caterpillar Tractor Company with 
Allied Industrial Workers at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 374 hourly 

Retroactive to 9-26-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company with 

Steelworkers at Beloit, Wisconsin, 2,000 hourly 
Retroactive to 8-16-60. Wage reopening 
Contract expires 8-16-61 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. with 
IBEW and IAM, at Chicago, Illinois, 1,100 
hourly 
Retroactive to 11-2-60. Contract expired 
Contract expires: 3 years 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company with 

Glass & Ceramic Workers, 400 salaried 
Effective: 1-1-61. Voluntary wage reopener 
Contract expires: 4-4-62 


American Writing Paper Company with 
Office Employees at Holyoke, Massachusetts, 60 
salaried 

Retroactive to 9-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. with 


Rubber Workers at Cambridge, Mass., 950 hourly - 


Effective 11-7-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


James Hunter Machine Company with 
TWUA at North Adams, Mass., 200 hourly 
Retroactive to 10-3-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


7¢ to 9¢ per hour general increase 


7¢ to 11¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 5¢ to 10¢ per hour general 
increase 8-1-61 


8.4¢ per hour average increase (average includes 
general increase plus increase in increments 
between job classifications) 


5¢ to 9¢ per hour general increase retroactive to 
11-2-60 

Deferred increases: 5¢ to 9¢ per hour effective 
11-2-61 and 11-2-62 


2%, plus $3.00 per month, general increase 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 
$2.60 per week (614¢ per hour) general increase 


8¢ per hour general increase for hourly paid em- 
ployees. 514¢ increase for incentive employees. 
11¢ per hour general increase for maintenance 
employees. 


7¢ per hour general increase; additional 8¢ per 
hour to roadmen 

Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour general increase 
and an additional 4¢ to roadmen, effective in 
second and again in third year 
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Added: 4 weeks vacation after 25 years 
Revised: The following changes to be effect 
7-61: Pension plan providing $2.50 mont 
benefits for each year of service up to 40 ye 
Full vesting rights after 15 years, at age 
Disability benefits of $100 a month after 
years. Early retirement at age 55 after 10 ye 


Revised: Pension, insurance and vacation be 
fits 


No change 


Revised: Increased group-health and life in 
ance; increased sickness and accident ben 


Revised: 3 weeks’ paid vacation after 12 y 
(was 15); 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 year: 


Added: 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years 
Revised: Pension benefits 


Revised: Sickness and accident benefits for | 
$40 (was $35) per week, for women $3' 
(was $32.50). Life insurance for emplo; 
now retiring $1,500 (was $1,000) 


Revised: Vacation pay guaranteed; maxin 
severance pay increased to 24 weeks first y 
27 weeks second year, and to 30 weeks 
year of contract 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


apany, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


anto Chemical Company with 

at Springfield, Mass., 1,800 hourly 
roactive to 7-18-60. Wage reopening 
itract expires 7-18-61 


nal Blank Book Company with 

Employzes at Holyoke, Mass., 100 salaried 
Toactive to 10-1-60. Contract expired 

w contract: 1 year 


herwin-Williams Co. with 

ers, Decorators, and Paperhangers at Newark, 
282 hourly 

roactive to 10-10-60. Contract expired 

w contract: 1 year 


‘ia Power Company with 

V at Atlanta, Georgia, 3,058 hourly 
Toactive to 7-1-60. Contract expired 

w contract: 3 years with wage reopeners 
61 and 7-1-62 


McNicol China Company with 

s at Clarksburg, W. Va., 125 hourly 
sctive 11-31-60. Contract expired 

v contract: 2 years 


ra Frontier Transit Company with 
Coach Employees at Buffalo, New York, 
hourly 

Toactive to 8-1-60. Contract expired 

w contract: 2 years 


Coast Lines, Inc. with 

Employees at New York City, 50 salaried 
roactive to 8-27-60. First contract 

ration: 2 years 


From 6¢ to 15.5¢ an hour general increase, de- 
pending on labor grade; shift bonus increased 
to 9¢ an hour 


3.1% general increase 


3.5% general wage increase (9¢ per hour average) 


NONMANUFACTURING 


4%, general increase. New rate for lineman, $2.96 
per hour minimum, $3.05 maximum 


No general increase 
Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour general increase 
12-1-61 


4¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour effective 8-1-61 


10% general increase ($70 per week minimum 
rate) 

Deferred increase: 5% general increase effective 
8-27-61 


Revised: Provision for overtime meal allowance 


Revised: Major medical plan service eligibility 
requirement changed to 6 mos. (was 5 years) 


Revised: Company contribution to hospitaliza- 
tion increased to $8.50 per month (was $7.50) 


Added: 7th paid holiday (Southern Memorial 
Day) 


Revised: Triple time for work on holidays (was 
double time). Noncontributory health and 
welfare plan financed by company, $9.67 (was 
$3.19) per month per employee. Company 
contribution to pension plan of 1%¢ per dozen 
of product shipped 

Added: 6th paid holiday (Thanksgiving) 


Added: 7th paid holiday (Good Friday) 

Revised: Retirement benefit $55 (was $50) per 
month. Going to $60 in 1961. Company-paid 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance extended to 
dependents 


Added: Good Friday as a full holiday (was 14 
holiday) 

Revised: Sick leave. Maternity leave provisions. 
Dental insurance added to existing health & 
welfare program and employer contribution to 
the program increased $2 per month per 
employee 


1] unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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aining Managers Abroad—This two-volume research re- 
port, financed by the Ford Foundation, is described in 
the preface as “a quantitative study of international 
training programs for present and future policy-making 
managers.” 

The report provides information on methods used by 
American industrial and business firms to train managers 
of their foreign branches and to prepare Americans for 
service abroad, as well as information on the international 
training activities of universities, governments, founda- 
tions, and other organizations. More than 450 programs 
are covered. The index has a cross reference of operating 
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organizations, often listed by both their foreign titles 
and English translations. By Jane Dustan and Barbara 
Makanowitzky, Council for International Progress in 
Management, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
1960, 588 pp., $12.50. 


Workmen’s Compensation, The New Jersey Experience—A 


full length study of New Jersey’s workmen’s compensation 
program. The study particularly stresses basic administra- 


tive problems in workmen’s compensation programs with | 


emphasis on the New Jersey solution to these problems. 
By Monroe Berkowitz, Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1960, 298 pp. $6. 
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a—Briefs on Personnel Practices 
b—Labor Press Highlights 
c—Wages and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


AFL-CIO 

b AFL-CIO Aids New Labor Institute for 
Asians and Africans, May 32 

b AFL-CIO Hails New BLS City Worker's 
Family Budget, Nov 33 

b AFL-CIO in Drive for Old Age Medical 
Aid, Mar 31 

AFL-CIO Maps Election Year Political Role, 
Apr 31 

b Expanded Social Security Coverage Fore- 
cast by AFL-CIO, Oct 25 

b St. Louis AFL-CIO Official Accused of 
Practicing Law, June 23 


Analyzing the Span of Control, July-Aug 7 


Applying Research in Relations 
(Round Table), June 2 


Attitude surveys 
Attitude Surveys and Follow-Through Prac- 
tices, Mar 10 
Following Up Periodic Attitude Surveys, 
July-Aug 23 
“Open-End” Survey Method Reported, Oct 
15 
Trends in Making Employee Attitude Sur- 
veys, Feb 16 
Automation 
ce Automation Clause Offers Job Protection, 
Nov 37 
b Labor Leaders Explore Automation Effects, 
May 31 
b Office Employees to Publicize Automation 
Findings, Apr 37 
b Union Views on Automation, Mar 31 
Awards 
a New Mazimums for Suggestion Awards, 
Oct 23 
a Special Awards for Outstanding Achieve- 
ments, July-Aug 34 


Human 


BLS Expands Its Wage Survey Program, The, 
Nov 22 

Bonuses 
Trends in Executive Bonus Plans, Feb 12 

Briefs on Personnel Practices (a), Jan 20; Feb 
20; Mar 28; Apr 34; May 6, 28; June 20; 
July-Aug 18, 34; Sept 20; Oct 22; Nov 30; 
Dec 28 

Budgets 


b AFL-CIO Hails New BLS City Worker’s 


Family Budget, Nov 33 
Family Budgets for Two Cities, June 16 
Interim City Worker's Family Budget, The, 
Nov 10 


Can Test Scores Predict Job Success?, Feb 15 


Capital Invested 


a Capital Invested per Production Worker, 
Feb 20 
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Central Staff as a Control Agency, (Round 
Table), Apr 9 
Changing Fashions in Economic Education, 
- Oct 18 
Chief Executive Compensation Trends in Man- 
ufacturing, Dec 9 
Christmas 
c Contract Compensates for Christmas Eve 
Holiday, Apr 40 
Coffee break 
a About that Coffee Break—or 
azis,” July-Aug 35 
College graduates 
aJob Experiences of Women College Gradu- 
ates, Jan 20 


College Recruitment in 1960, Jan 11 


Communicating Through an Employee Board 
of Directors, Dec 14 
Communication 
Communicating on 
May 6 
Communicating Through An Employee Board 
of Directors, Dec 14 
Making the Most of Employee Benefit Im- 
provements, May 12 


“Tachyphyl- 


Controversial Issues, 


Compensation 

Chief Executive Compensation Trends in 
Manufacturing, Dec 9 

Correcting Out-of-Line Rates of Pay, Sept 10 

Integrating Executive and Nonexecutive 
Stock Options, Mar 2 

Pay Plan Provides Free Checking Service, 
Nov 8 

Severance Pay in Nonmanufacturing, June 6 

Significant Pay Settlements, Jan 30; Feb 33; 
Mar 34; Apr 39; May 34; June 36; July- 
Aug 46; Sept 35; Oct 35; Nov 38; Dec 38 

Trends in Executive Bonus Plans, Feb 12 

Who Approves Salary Increases?, July-Aug 
11 


Conferences 
a The Conference Put to New Use, Oct 23 
Use of the Blackboard in Leading a Confer- 
ence, Jan 17 
Correcting Out-of-Line Rates of Pay, Sept 10 


Cost of a Company Chorus, Nov 7 


Decentralization Reappraised (Round Table), 


Apr 14 


Developing Managers for Decentralized Opera- 
tions (Round Table), Apr 19 


Developing Managers in a Functional Type of 
Organization (Round Table), Apr 27 


Developing Managers in a Product-Type Or- 
ganization (Round Table), Apr 20 


Developing Managers in an Organization 
Transition (Round Table), Apr 23 / 
Douglas McGregor’s “Theory Y,’ Nov 17% 


Economic growth 
b AFL-CIO Calls for Increased Econo 
Growth, Feb 22 
Prerequisites for Economic Growth, q 
nomic Forum) Jan 14 
Education 
Changing Fashions in Economic Educat 
Oct 18 
b Education on Union Dues Urged, Jan 
a “Nor Ice, Nor Snow .. .”, Mar 28 
The Work-Study Programs, June 10 
Two Studies of Business Education in 
versities, Jan 27 
Employee Inoculations Justified, Apr 32 
Employee publications 
Communicating on - Controversial Iss 
May 6 
a Editorial Contest, Nov 30 
a Newspapers Replace Magazines, Mar 2 
a Special Issue Devoted to Good Citizensi 
June 21 
Employee Savings Plans in the Oil Indus 
Jan 2 fi 
Employee Savings Plans Outside the Oil 
dustry, Feb 2 


Employees Learn About Classical Coo. : 
July-Aug 27 ; 


Employees on the Move, Sept 6 


Employment procedures 
a Job Opportunity Form, Apr 34 
a Novel Selection Plan Utilized, Apr 34 
Selecting Tube Assembly Workers, Nov 
Executive development 
Developing Managers for Decentralized | ( 
erations (Round Table), Apr 19 
Developing Managers in a Functional T% 
of Organization (Round Table), Apr 27 
Developing Managers in an Organizati 
in Transition (Round Table), Apr 23 
Developing Managers in a Product-T. l 
Organization (Round Table), Apr 20 
Executive management 
The Function of Executive Managem 
(Round Table), Apr 7 
Executive training 


The Serious Business of Business Gam 
Feb 6 


Executives 
Chief Executive Compensation Trends 
Manufacturing, Dec 9 
Integrating Executive and Nonexecu 
Stock Options, Mar 2 
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vagements Reappraise Their Travel Re- 
rictions, June 18 

wfacturing Executives’ Pensions, 1959 
jad 1955, Nov 2 

side Business Interests of Key Employ- 
*s, Nov 19 

tonnel Administration—on the Way to 
ve Presidency, July-Aug 2 

ent Top Executive Pension Estimates, 
let 2 

nds in Executive Bonus Plans, Feb 12 
interviews 

temployment Inquiry Found Helpful, 
let 8 


rs in Manpower Planning, Sept 2 

y Budgets for Two Cities, June 16 

vimg Up Periodic Attitude Surveys, July- 
5 23 

mm trade 

‘ions Oppose Cheap Foreign Imports, 
far 30 ; 
lon Views on Competition from Foreign- 
aade Goods, Dec 18 

e benefits 

king the Most of Employee Benefit Im- 
movements, May 12 


p insurance 
Decade of Growth in Group Insurance, 
uly-Aug 14 


icapped workers 

lind Person Handles Telephone Calls, 
uly-Aug 35 

lind Worker Operates Switchboard, Sept 


‘1 

leaf Workers Receive High Rating, Nov 31 
magement’s Relationship with Agencies 
erving the Handicapped (Panel), July- 
lug 28 

‘ew Film on Handicapped Workers, June 
1 
sonnel Practices Relating to the Handi- 
apped in Small Companies (Panel), July- 
Lug 28 

a. and Transfer (Panel), July-Aug 
yervision (Panel), July-Aug 30 

lity and Subcontractor on Same Premises, 
une 15 

Torker with Artificial Hands Manipulates 
ab Tool, Mar 29 


in relations 

Action Research Approach to Organiza- 
ion Development (Round Table), June 26 
plying Research in Human Relations 
Round Table), June 2 

‘est Developments in Human Relations 
Round Table), June 2 

e Use of Simulation of Business Problems 
Round Table), June 30 


im Values Where People Work, Dec 24 


and UAW Coordinate Bargaining Efforts 
Aircraft-Missiles Industry, May 10 
rating Executive and Nonexecutive Stock 
tions, Mar 2 


mg Technical Personnel on the Payroll, 
y 17 


--Management Disclosure Act 
Government Viewpoint (Round Table), 
far 20 

Industry Viewpoint (Round Table), Mar 
3 
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A Labor Viewpoint (Round Table), Mar 18 

b How an International Union Complies with 
the New Labor Law, Mar 31 

The New Labor Reform Law—An Appraisal 
(Round Table), Mar 17 

b Union Officials Study New Labor Law, 
May 32 


Labor Press Highlights (b), Jan 22; Feb 22; 


Mar 30; Apr 36; May 31; June 22; July-Aug 
36; Sept 22; Oct 24; Nov 32; Dec 30 


Labor union contracts 


c Aircraft Industry Negotiates Extended Un- 
Employment Benefits, Sept 34 

A Look at the 1960 Labor Contract in Steel, 
Feb 9 

c Automation Clause Offers Job Protection, 
Nov 37 

e Can Companies, New Contracts, Jan 29 

eCompany Offers Modified Guaranteed 
Workweek, Jan 29 

eCon Edison and Utility Workers in New 
Contract, Feb 32 

ce Contract Compensates for Christmas Eve 
Holiday, Apr 40 

c Contract in the Potash Industry, Sept 34 

e Contract Liberalizes Tuition Refunds, Apr 
40 

c Glass Container Contract Amends Griev- 
ance Procedure, Jan 10 

ce Glass Container Industry Gets Regional 
Contract, May 33 

c Layoff Procedure in Paper Contract, Apr 
38 

c New Boeing Airplane-IAM Contract, Nov 
37 

ce New Miller Brewing Contract Grants Office 
Employees Four Weeks’ Vacation, May 33 

c New Northwestern Bell Telephone Con- 
tract, July-Aug 45 

c Printing Craft Unions Get Wage Boost, 
Jan 10 

ce The Alcoa Agreement with Three Unions, 
Feb 32 

c Ten Per Cent Pay Cut Negotiated, Apr 38 

e Wage Increase Dependent on Revised Mini- 
mum Wage Law, July-Aug 45 


Labor unions 


b AFL-CIO Aids New Labor Institute for 
Asians and Africans, May 82 

b AFL-CIO Calls for Increased Economic 
Growth, Feb 22 

b AFL-CIO in Drive for Old Age Medical 
Aid, Mar 31 

AFL-CIO Maps Election Year Political Role, 
Apr 31 

b Air Unions Fight Expanded Aid Pact, June 
QQ 

A Labor Viewpoint, (Round Table), Mar 18 

b A Union for Professional Athletes Proposed, 
Mar 30 

b Birth of International Maritime Workers 
Union Noted, Jan 23 

b BRT Sues Railroads on Strike Insurance, 
Oct 25 

b Building Trade Unions Set Up Special 
Funds, Sept 22 

b Four Independent Unions Meet, Sept 23 

b Grievances Settled by Ferry Service, July- 
Aug 37 

b How an International Union Complies with 
the New Labor Law, Mar 31 

bIAM Revamps Strike Defense Fund, Nov 
33 

bICWU Embarks on New Organizing Pro- 
gram, June 22 

bILGWU Embarks on Product Promotion 
Drive, Mar 32 


b Industrial Union Department Reorganized, 
Apr 36 

bIUE Renews War on UE, July-Aug 36 

b Labor Leaders Explore Automation Effects, 
May 31 

b Maritime Union Election Challenged, Nov 
32 

b Negro Labor Council to Hold First Con- 
vention, Apr 37 

b OEIU Revamps White Collar Drive, May 
32 

b Office Employees to Publicize Automation 
Findings, Apr 37 

b Organizing Goals Mapped by IAM, Oct 24 

b Presidential Endorsement Withheld by 
Some Unions, Nov 32 

b Railroad Trainmen Remove Racial Ban 
from Constitution, Mar 30 

b St. Lowis AFL-CIO Official Accused of 
Practicing Law, June 23 

b Shorter Workweek Urged by Labor, Oct 24 

b Teamsters Expelled from CLC, Sept 23 

The New Labor Reform Law—An Appraisal 
(Round Table), Mar 17 

b UAW Official in Jail for Hour and a Half, 
Feb 24 

b Union Officials Study New Labor Law, 
May 32 

b Union Pell to Determine Impact of Rail- 
road Ads, Feb 22 

b Union Views on Automation, Mar 31 

Union Views on Competition from Foreign- 
made Goods, Dec 18 

b Unions Expanding Social Benefits, Feb 23 

b Unions Oppose Cheap Foreign Imports, 
Mar 30 

Labor unions, bargaining 

IAM and UAW Coordinate Bargaining Ef- 
forts in Aircraft-Missiles Industry, May 10 

bIBEW Research Helps Locals Prepare for 
Collective Bargaining, Jan 23 

b Labor Fights Proposed Curb on Bargain- 
ing, July-Aug 36 

b Oil Workers Willing to Negotiate Work 
Rules, Oct 24 

b Public Employees in Collective Bargaining, 
May 31 

The “Work Practices” Issuwe—A Current 
Labor Problem (Round Table), May 18 

b Union Bargaining Data Supplied Electron- 
ically, July-Aug 36 

b Union Bargaining Prospects in 1960, June 


22 
Labor unions, finances 
bOCAW Ezpends $365,000 to Support 


Strike, July-Aug 38 
b Survey Examines Union Finances, Jan 22 
b Taz Deduction for Union Dues Is Cut, Feb 
24 
b UAW Reports on Strike Fund, Apr 37 
Latest Developments in Human Relations 
(Round Table), June 2 
Layoft 
c Layoff Procedure in Paper Contract, Apr 
38 


Making the Most of Employee Benefit Im- 
provements, May 12 
Management Bookshelf, Jan 19, 27; Feb 11, 14, 
18, 25, 31; Mar 9, 16, 27, 32; Apr 5, 18, 30, 
37; May 11, 27; June 9, 17, 23, 33; July-Aug 
10, 13, 26, 32, 38, 44; Sept 5, 18, 16, 19, 32; 
Oct 10, 17, 21, 30, 34; Nov 6, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
35; Dec 23, 25, 27, 36 
Management development 
The Serious Business of Business Games, 
Feb 6 
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Managements Reappraise Their Travel Restric- 
tions, June 18 
gerne hee Executives’ Pensions, 1959 and 
1955, Nov 2 
Medical expenses 
A Decade of Growth in Group Insurance, 
July-Aug 14 
Medical services 
aCommunity Survey Reveals Scarcity of 
Industrial Medical Services, June 20 
Employee Inoculations Justified, Apr 32 
c New Northwestern Bell Telephone Con- 
tract, July-Aug 45 
Who Gets Psychiatric asia July-Aug 18 
Moving expenses 
Employees on the Move, Sept 6 


Nurseries 
a Czechoslovakian Farms and Factories Pay 
for Nursery Schools, May 29 
a Farm Day Nurseries in Sweden, Mar 28 


“Open-End” Survey Method Reported, Oct 15 
Organization 
An Action Research Approach to Organiza- 
tion Development (Round Table) , June 26 
Analyzing the Span of Control, July-Aug 7 
Central Staff as a Control Agency (Round 
Table), Apr 9 
Decentralization Reappraised (Round Table) , 
Apr 14 
Organization Planning—Decentralization Re- 
considered (Round Table), Apr 6 
Organizing the Corporate Research Function, 
Dec 2 
The Function of Executive Management 
(Round Table), Apr 7 
Organizing the Corporate Research Function, 
Dec 2 
Outside Business Interests of Key Employees, 
Nov 19 


Part-time Working Mothers—A Case Study, 
Sept 17 
Pay Plan Provides Free Checking Service, 
Nov 8 
Pensions 
c Full Pension at Age 60, June 35 
Manufacturing Executives’ Pensions, 
and 1955, Nov 2 
Recent Top Executive Pension Estimates, 
Oct 2 
Personnel Practices Relating to the Handi- 
capped in Small Companies, July-Aug 28 
Phantom Stock Plans, Apr 2 
Politics 
AFL-CIO Maps Election Year Political Role, 
Ap Teo 
b Building Trades Unions Set Up Special 
Funds, Sept 22 
Now that the Votes Are Counted, Nov'34 
b Presidential Endorsement Withheld by 
Some Unions, Nov 32 
Postemployment Inquiry Found Helpful, Oct 8 
Prerequisites for Economic Growth, (Economic 
Forum) Jan 14 
Printing industry 
The Lithographers and Technological Devel- 
opment Sept 14 
ce Printing Craft Unions Get Wage Boost, 
Jan 10 
Profit Sharing for Retirement Invouies May 2 
Psychological tests 
Can Test Scores Predict Job Success?, Feb 15 


1959 
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Railroads ; 
b Railroad Trainmen Remove Racial Ban 
from Constitution, Mar 30 


b Railroads Scrap Cost-of-Living Clause, 
Sept 22 
The Issue in Railroads (Round Table) , May 
18 
Rating 


aJob-Centered Appraisal Plan Approved, 
Feb 21 
a Performance Ratings Based on Evaluation 
Factors, June 21 
Recent Top Executive Pension Estimates, Oct 2 
Recreation 
Company Recreation Programs for Children, 
Mar 5 
Cost of a Company Chorus, Nov 7 
Research 
An Action Research Approach to Organiza- 
tion Development (Round Table), June 26 
Applying Research in Human Relations 
(Round Table) , June 2 
Organizing the Corporate Research Function, 
Dec 2 


Retirement 
a Eighty and Able, Sept 20 
Profit Sharing for Retirement Income, May 2 


Role of Business in Public Affairs, The, Jan 6 


Safeguarding Confidential Information, Dec 26 
Safety 
a A Safe Gamble, Feb 20 
a Safety Record, Nov 30 
a Suggestion System Helps Improve Safety, 
Jan 20 
Savings plans 
Employee Savings Plans in the Oil Industry, 
Jan 2 
Employee Savings Plans Outside the Oi 
Industry, Feb 2 


Scholarships 
a British Industry Offers Travel Scholarships, 
Sept 21 
a Company Scholarship Program Pays Of, 
June 20 
a Company Scholarships Promote Insect Con- 
trol, Feb Q1 
Selecting Tube Assembly Workers, Nov 14 
Severance pay 
c New Boeing Airplane—IAM Contract, Nov 
37 
Severance Pay in Nonmanufacturing, June 6 
c When a Plant Is Scheduled to Close in Six 
Months, June 35 
a Shorter Workweek Becoming an Interna- 
tional Issue, Jan 20 
Significant Pay Settlements, Jane 30; Feb 33; 
. Mar 34; Apr 39; May 34; June 36; July-Aug 
46; Sept 35; Oct 35; Nov 38; Dec 38 
Significant Labor Statistics, Jan 28; Feb 19; 
Mar 33; Apr 33; May 30; June 34; July-Aug 
46; Sept 33; Oct 31; Nov 36; Dec 37 
Social security 
b AFL-CIO in Drive for Old Age Medical 
Aid, Mar 31 
b Expanded Social Security Coverage Fore- 
cast by AFL-CIO, Oct 25 
Steel industry 
A Look at the 1960 Labor Contract in Steel, 
Feb 9 
The Issue in Steel (Round Table) , May 21 
Stock options 
Integrating Executive 
Stock Options, Mar 2 


and Nonexecutive 


Strikes 
b BRT Sues Railroads on Strike Insurt 
Oct 25 

b ee Revamps Strike Defense Fund, 


The Airlines’ Pact for Mutual Strike 

Oct 11 § 

b Twenty-one-year Strike Settled, June 2 

bOCAW Expends $365,000 to Suz 

Strike, July-Aug 38 
Suggestion systems 

aNew Mazimums for Suggestion Awt 

Oct 23 j 

a Suggestion System Helps Improve Sa 

Jan 20 

a Suggestion Systems in England, Jan 21 

a Suggester’s Dozen, Feb 20 

\ 

Tests 

Can Test Scores Predict Job Success?, Fe 

Training 5 

aA Half Century of Apprentice Trat 

Jan 20 

The Use of Simulation of Business Probl 

(Round Table) , June 20 ' 


Trends in Executive Bonus Plans, Feb 12 


Trends in Making Employee Ahad 
veys, Feb 16 


Unemployment 
c Aircraft Industry Negotiates Extended 
employment Benefits, Sept 34 
bIUE Members Receive Retroactive | 
ments of SUB, Jan 23 


Union Views on Competition from Fore 
made Goods, Dec 18 ’ 
Use of the Blackboard in Leading a Confere 
Jan 17 B ' 
Utility and Subcontractor on Same Pre 
June 15 


Vacations 
a Law May Require Four Weeks’ Vacat 
July-Aug 35 { 

c New Miller Brewing Contract Grants O 
Employees Four Weeks’ Vacation, May 

a Seven Weeks’ Vacation Every Year, Sep 
Voting 
a State Laws on Voting Time, Oct 22. 

a Voting Time Law Revised, July-Aug 34 


Wage and Fringe Developments in Barge 
(c), Jan 10, 29; Feb 32; Apr 38; Ma: 
June 35; July-Aug 45; Sept 34; Nov 37 

Women 
aJob Experiences of Women College G 

uates, Jan 20 
Part-Time Working Mothers—A Case st 
Sept 17 . 

Work practices 

An Over-All Viewpoint (Round Table), 
23 

b Oil Workers Willing to Negotiate V 
Rules, Oct 24 

The Issue in Railroads (Round Table), 
18 

The Issue in Steel (Round Table), May $ 

The “Work Practices’ Issue—A Cus 
Labor Problem (Round Table), May 

Workweek 

cCompany Offers 
Workweek, Jan 29 

a Shorter Workweek Becoming on Int 
tional Issue, Jan 20 

b Shorter Workweek Urged by Labor, Oc 
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Studies in Business Economics 


. 70—Business Outlook 1961 
. 69—Mergers and Markets (An Economic Analysis of Case Law) 
.-68—Use of Service Charges in Local Government 
. 67—The Business Outlook: 1960 
. 66—Prerequisites for Economic Growth 
. 65—Concentration Patterns in Manufacturing 
. 64—The Relative Importance of: Labor Claims, 
Property Claims, Tax Claims 
. 63—The Business Outlook: 1959 
. 62—Unemployment, Wages, and Inflation 
. 61—Production Costs Here and Abroad 
. 60—The Soviet Economy 1956-1958 
. 59—The Business Outlook, 1958 
. 58—Tax Reform and Tax Revision 
. 57—Economic Concentration Measures: Uses and Abuses 
. 56—Wage Inflation 
. 55—Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R. 
. 54—The Business Outlook, 1957 
. 53—Interest Rates and Monetary Policy 
. 52—Income and Resources of Older People 
. 51—Productivity in Industry 
. 50—The Economics of Consumer Debt 
. 48—The “Fair Trade’’ Question 
. 47—Growth Patterns of States 
. 45—Convertibility and Foreign Trade 
>. 44—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor 
. 43—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 
. 40—The Economics of Tariffs 
. 39—Growth Patterns of Cities 
. 38—CEA: Retrospect and Prospect 
. 36—Resources: From Abundance to Scarcity by 1975? 
. 35—Basic Issues in Decontrol 
. 33—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 
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In the January Business Record. 


Executives See No Further Decline, Marked Upturn heer doa a jorit. 
184 firms participating in this month’s survey of = siness® < ae 
Repent b 


experience have been adversely affected by the 
But more than three out of four companies W 
curtailed believe that the low point has been reached... 
_predict a mild upturn before mid-1961 or report that such | 
already occurred. Many respondents have taken defensive 
_ business decline. Their specific countermeasures and: vexpectd) i 
are reported in this survey. 


Canadian Economic Policy—A Reappraisal—This second “article 
series on the Canadian economy examines the historical de» 
present adequacy of the National Policy, formulated in 187 
basis of the country’s economic policy. The discussian focu¢ 
of apparent shortcomings in the Policy—particularl its; 
importance to be accorded to manufacturing as ey 
and on the direction in which manufacturing developme 
couraged. How these and other Policy deficiencies ar 
Canadian economic scene is analyzed in this re 
Montreal office. 


Capital Appropriations: Downtrend Continues—Capital a 
largest manufacturing companies showed their thn se 
— decline in July-September, 1960. The bulk of. the| third- “auuat, 
was accounted for by plant authorizations, but au 
also dipped. As expenditures continued to ero in 


ipment* 


were further depleted. This eighteenth repor jar $ ch hg 
survey, sponsored by ‘’Newsweek,’’ reviews lat ACCESS, a 
considers their implications for future capital. spending. fh ae 
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Meeting of Board Members. . . . . . . January 19 Waldorf-Astoria 

General Session for All Associates. . . February 13 Sheraton-Park Hotel, Mises 
General Session for All Associates . . . . ° March 23 Shamrock Hilton, Houston 
Meeting of Board Members . . . . . . . April 20 Waldorf-Astoria 

General Session for All Associates—Economics 

(45th Annual Meeting of Board Members). . May 18-19 Waldorf-Astoria 

General Session for All Associates—Marketing September 20-21-22 Waldorf-Astoria 4 
Meeting of Board Members. . . . . . . October 19 Waldorf-Astoria 

General Session for All Associates . . . . November 16 Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit 


Meeting of Board Members. . . . . . . December 14 Waldorf-Astoria 


